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THE ACADEMY. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE & ART 








No. 1749 


NOVEMBER 11, 1905 


Price THREEPEN(C E 








Education 





NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN. 


Tue Council invites APPLICATIONS for the 
POST of PROFESSORSHIP OF LATIN at the 
above College, at a Salary of £300 a year. 
APPLICATIONS, together with 70 printed copies 
of testimonials, must reach the undersigned, from 
whom all particulars may be obtained, not later 
than Tuesday, November 28, 1905. 
J. H. DAVIES, Registrar. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 

. SUSSEX. Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, 
M.A, (late Second Mistress St. Fel.x School, Southwold). 
References : The Principal of Bedford College, London; The 
Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge, etc. 


get tae GENTLEMAN, anxious to improve 

his knowledge of Foreign Languages, wishes 
to correspond with a Frenchman already having a 
fair knowledge of the English language, and eager 
to improve it by correspondence.—H. Coo rine, 
Burneside, Kendal, England. 














Books Wanted 


aad Literature and Surplus Books of 

every kind bought at fair prices for cash by 
Hoimes Bros., 4 Manette Street, Charing Cross 
Road (many years with Mrs. C. Hindley, of Book- 
sellers’ Row). 





Sores of Experience, 1794 
South Africa, anything on 

Sowerby’s Botany, a set 

Speeches, any 8vo collected editions of 

Speed (J.) Theatre of Great Britain, 1611 

Speed’s ‘ eatre of (jreat Britain (not without the American 
portion), folio, 1676 

erbert) any of his Works 
Faerie Que 


en, 1590-0 
im Clout, 1595 
Sponge’s Sporting Tour, in monthly parts, in cloth or half calf, 
1853, or any parts 
ig Magazine, any vols or parts 
Review, any vols 
Sports ot the Muses, 1752 
St. Irv e, or the Rosicrucian, a Romance by a Gentleman of 
the | niversity of Oxford, 1811 or 1822 
Stack’s Views in Auckland, folio, 1863 
Sta ley Tnorn, 3 vols, 1841 
Stanley (T.) Poems, 8vo, 1652 
Stephen (L.) Playground of Europe, 1871 
Hours in a Library, 3 vols, 1874-9 
Stevenson (M,) Poe: 1673, 1665, 1685 
Stevenson (R. L.) An Inland Voyage, 1878 
Travels with a Donkey, 1879 
Edinburgh, Picturesque Notes, 1879 
Virginibus Puerisq ue, 1881 
New Arabian Nights. 2 vols, 1882, or either vol 
Men and Books, 1882 


Walter T. Spencer, 27 New Oxford Street, W.C. 


ILD’S VIEWS OF CANTERBURY 

_ CATHEDRAL, 4to, vols. 25 and 26. Archzologia 
Cantiane—Pbilosophical Transactions, No. 312.— W. <. 
Goulden, s St. Paul's, Canterbury. 











Books for Sale, etc. 
PERMANENT REPRODUCTIONS 


as OF THE WORKS OF 
. F. Watts, E. Burne-Jones, D. G. Rossetti 
Windsor Castle rarer Drawings, 
Also Pictures from the Uffizi and Louvre Galleries, 
may be obtained from 
= HOLLYER, 8 PEMBROKE SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
ustrated Catalogues 12 penny stam Foreign 
stamps accepted from abroad, ’ ‘i 








HOMAS THORP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
too St. Martin's Lang, Lonpon, W.C., AND 
4 Broap StrEgtT, READING. 
N ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both Ad- 
dresses, Libraries Purchased. Sale Com- 
missions executed. 





Core (No. 62) of a choice assemblage 
of Books in all classes of Literature, including 
a collection of Proofs of engravings by Aubrey 
Beardsley, rare Etoniana, etc., post free. WRIGHT 
& Jongs, 350 Fulham Road, London, S.W. 





BARGAINS IN BOOKS. 
UBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS.—New Books 
at greatly reduced prices. Scientific, Medical, 

and other works. Also books of Travel, ee. 

and Adventure, Fiction, etc. New complete Cata- 

logue now ready post free. 

HENRY W. GLOVER, Remainder and Discount 
Bookseller, 114 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


J. POOLE & CO. mangas 
104 CHARING Cross Roap, Lonpon. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific 
BOOKSELLERS, New and Secondhand, 


All inquiries as to Prices cf Books itt our VERY LARGE 
STOCK answered. BOOKS BOUGHT. 


AUD EARL'S BRITISH HOUNDS AND 

GUN DOGS, proof edition, No. 203, what offers ?—John 

B. Baillie, Grand Pump Room Libary and Reading Room, 
th. 











THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


‘THE NEW CATALOGUE for 1905, large 
octavo, choicely printed in red and black, in 
old style grey wrapper, uncut edges, mailed free on 
request, 
Tuomas B. MOSHER, 
Portland, Maine, U.S.A. 





USTEN.—The Winchester Edition of Jane 

Austen. Printer, paper-maker and Binder have combined 
to produce a perfect edition. 10 vols., 8vo. cloth, publisher, 
Grant Richards, sos. net, for 30s.; new.—Walker, 37 Brig- 
gate, Leeds. 








Typewriting 





YPEWRITING.—Authors’ MSS. of every 
description typewritten with promptness and 
accuracy at 7d, per 1000 words ; envelo; e addressing 
and duplicating circulars at lowest terms. Specimens 
and testimonials on application.—Miss ALDERSON, 
56 Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmorland. 





O AUTHORS.—Lady (experienced) under- 

takes -TYPEWRITING.— Authors’ MSS. 

from tod. per 1000 words ; qualified proof reader ; 

testimonials; accuracy; promptitude, Miss Foor, 
48 Digby Mansions, Hammersmith. 





YPEWRITING.—Novels, 9d. 1000, reduction 

for regular work. Translations. Short articles 

by return.—Miss Hanpigy, Needham Market, 
Suffolk. 


UTHORS’ MSS., od. per tooo words, Ser- 
mons, Plays, Envelopes, and all kinds care- 

fully typed at home (Remington). Good paper. 

Orders promptly executed.—M. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, now known as 18 Edgeley Road, Clapham, 








COUNTY OF LONDON. 


HE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL re- 

quires the services of Examiners in connec- 

tion with the Competitions, for the award of 

various Technical and Advanced Scholarships, 

which will be held during the months of March, 
April, and May, 1906. 

The subjects for the various examinations in- 

clude the following : 


Arithmetic, | Latin, ’ 
Biology, | Machine Construction, 
Brickwork, | Mathematics (Pure and 


Applied), 


Building Construction, Lee 
Manual Training 


Electricity and Mag- 


netism, (Woodwork & Metal 

English, Work), 

Chemistry, Metallurgy, 

Drawing (Freehand, | Mineralogy, 
Geometrical, Model, | Needlework, : P 
Workshop, and Me- | Mechanics (including 


Experimental), 


chanical), 
Pattern-making, 


Elementary Experimen- 


tal Science, Physics, 
Geography, Plastering, 
Geology, Plumbing, 
German, | Spanish, 
Heat and Light, Steam, 
Italian, Upholstery. 


The remuneration will be, as a rule, £2 28. for 
each paper set, and 1s. for each paper examined, 
but in some subjects the remuneration 1s less, 
There is a special scale of remuneration for prac- 
tical examinations, 


Further particulars can be obtained from the 
Clerk of the Council with regard to the number of 
entries in previous years, and the amount that has 
been paid for work of a similar character. 


Preference will be given to persons with good 
educational qualifications, who have had experi- 
ence both in conducting examinations and in 
teaching ; who have a knowledge of London can- 
didates, and who reside in or conveniently near 
London. 

No applications can be entertained from persons 
engaged in any school or institution submitting 
candidates. 

Forms on which to apply may be obtained from 
the Clerk of the Council, Education Offices, Vic- 
toria Embankment, London, W.C., and must be 
filled up and returned by December 9, 1905. 

Written applications for these should be accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed envelope. 

G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 





YPEWRITING ofall descriptions wanted by 
- Lady (Royal Barlock Machine). Work care- 
fully done and promptly returned. 10d. per 1000 
words. Miss Bripcgs, Parsonage, Rudgwick. 





; = TYPIST seeks situation as Secretar 
or in a Publisher’s Office; country preferred. 
—L. H., 90 Huntingdon Road, East Finchley, N. 





pest TYPIST EXPERT. Work to Dict® 
tion or from MSS. Novels, etc., tod. 100° 
words, Duplicating and Tabulating. — Mr. J 
Morton, 40 Queen’s Road, Lavender Hill, S.W, 
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SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Successfal New 6s. Novels. 


FRENGH NAN cccrron crs 





EGERTON CASTLE 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations by F. H. Townsenp, and a Cover Design by GRaHAM AwDRy. 


Ez First Edition Selling Rapidly. 


Liverroot Datty Post.—“ The frankness and openness of the method is as a breeze of fresh 
ait in the sultriness of summer. . . . Both in purpose and manner the story stands on the 
highest plane of art.” 


THE MAN FROM soy 
AMERICA : **concov. 
e&@ First Edition Sold Out. Second Impression in the Press. 


Darty Tececrarn.—“ A prettily-told tale, redolent of the borders of Somerset and Devon, 
with all the pathos and sweetness of youth.” 


DICK PENTREATH By | KATHARINE TYNAN 


ez First Edition nearly Sold Out. 
Second Imuression in the Press. 


THE PRINCESS 
PRISCILLA’S 
FORTNIGHT 


ge First Edition Sold Out. Second Impression in the Press. 


Wortv.—“ A model of skilful construction; the abounding fun of it in incident is strictly 
kept short of the farcical . . . from first to last the author’s humouc plays with and about it 


like summer lightning.” 
MOLLIVAR 


MRS. HENRY 
DE LA PASTURE 








THE AUTHOR OF 
‘‘ ELIZABETH AND HER 
GERMAN CARDEN” 


By 


THE FIRST MRS. 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANCWILL. 


Author of ‘‘ The Barbarous Babes.” 


Court Journat.—“ A powerful and exceedingly interesting book. The style is incisive , 


the character-drawing is admirable.” 


A GOLDEN TRUST 


Author of “ A Bride Elect,” “‘ Nemo,” Miss Caroline,” etc. 
*," A tale laid partly in the home of Northumbrian wreckers, which conceals a treasure— 


half the clue to which is lost—partly in the Paris of 1792, whither the murderous dcsigus of his 
rough kinsmen drove the young hero, 





THE VOYAGE OF THE “DISCOVERY” 
By CAPTAIN ROBERT F. SCOTT, C.V.0., R.N. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by Dr. E, A. WILSON and 
other Members of the Expedition. 2 vols., royal 8vo, 42s. net. 


gz First Edition Sold Out. Second Impression in the Press. 


ATHENAZUM.—"“ Never HAS A POLAR EXPEDITION RETURNED WITH RICHER RESULTS, 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC, THAN THOSE OF WHICH THE RECORD IS CONTAINED IN THESE 
TWO SPLENDID VOLUMES... . A BOOK WHICH IS IN EVERY WAY WORTHY OF SO REMARKABLE 
AN EXPEDITION,”” 


SPECTATOR,—“ Tue ABLest AND MOST INTERESTING RECORD OF TRAVEL TO WHICH THE 
PRESENT CENTURY HAS YET GIVEN BIRTH.” 


PUNCH.—“ NO MORE GLOWING NARRATIVE OF ADVENTURE IS TO BE MET WITH IN THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE.” 
Her Political and Economic 


MODERN GERMAN Problems, her Policy, her 


Ambitions, and the Causes of her Success. 
Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By 0. ELTZBACHER. 
a Memories of Half 


ON TWO CONTINENTS : “sect? 


By MARIE HANSEN TAYLOR. 
With the Co-operation of LILIAN BAYARD TAYLOR KILIANI. 


With 8 Illustrations, demy 8vo, ros. 6d. net. 
Dairy Curonicis,—" The pleasantest sort of reading from beginning to end.” 











Lonpon : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WarTgroo Pracz, S.W, 





—E 


BARON-VAN HAVRE LIBRARY 


RARE AND PRECIOUS BOOKS 











Early Printing.—Woodcuts.—Costumes. —Sport.—Popular 

Books.—Literature. — Theatre.— Geography. — Heraldry. 

Fine Arts.—Numismaties.—0ld Newspapers.—Botany.— 

Medicine.—Large Collection on the History of Antwerp.— 
Impressions of Plantin. 


To be sold by auction by 


MESSRS. FREOERIK MULLER & CO. 


AMSTERDAM, DOELENSTRAAT 10 


ii to 15 DECEMBER 


The Catalogue (2140 Nos. with 29 reproductions) is sent 
on application. 


THE ACADEMY 


For NOVEMBER 4, 1905, contains 


THE LITERARY WEEK 


LITERATURE 
1. Tennyson’s Friend (Mrs. Brookfield and her Circle,” by 
C. and E. Brookfield) 

. Bacchylides (Sir Richard Jebb’s edition). i. Y. Tyrrell 

. Anecdotage (‘Memoirs of Sir Wemyss Reid,” edited by 

J. Stuart Reid) 

. The Queen of Scots (‘Mary Stuart,’ by Florence MacCunn). 
By Andrew Lang 

The History of Dialect (‘‘ The eC. Dialect Grammar,” by 
Joseph Wright, Ph. D.). By W. W. Skeat 

. The Soul of a Decadent (“Spiritual Adventures,” by Arthur 
Symons) ea 

More Bronté Gossip (‘‘ Charlotte Bronté” and Her Sisters, by 
C. K. Shorter) 


MIDDLE ARTICLES 
What Makes the Perfect Lyric? by R. G. T. Coventry. 
The Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth 


VERSE.—“ The Ideal,” from Sully Prudhomme, by Dorothy Frances 
Gurney 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE.—Doudan. By Edward Wright 


FICTION.—French Nan, by Agnes and Egerton Castle; The Secret 
Kingdom, by Frank Richardson; The Journeys of Antonia, by 
Christian Dundas; Renunciation, by Dorothy Summers; The 
House of Mirth, by Edith Wharton ; The Amet re Box, by A. K. 
Green; The Snare of Strength, by Randolph Bedford ; Love in the 
Lists, by K. L. Montgomery 


FINE ART.—Societies as Shopmen 
MUSIC. — Irish Folk-Tune 


CORRESPONDENCE.—Macaulay’s New Zealander; Mr. Gladstone ; 
Readings in the Poets ; New York and Edgar Allan Poe 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE BOOKSHELF 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


RED DRINK THE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST Bi Uj E 


AND AFTER DINNER. & 


In making use less quantity, it being so much 
stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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Cambridge University Press. 


CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSIC8.—New Volumes. 


A Series of Faithful Reproductions of the Original Texts of Classical 
English Writers. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND 
JOHN FLETCHER. 


In 10 Volumes. 
The Text edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A., of Trinity College and the Inner 
Temple. 
Subscribers for Complete Sets are entitled to purchase copies at the rate of 
£2 net for the Set of 10 Volumes, payable in 10 instalments of 4s. net, 
on the publication of each volume. 
NOW READY, VOL. I. 


Vol. .—The MAIDS TRAGEDY, PHILASTER, A KING and 
NO KING, The SCORNFUL LADY, The CUSTOM of the COUNTRY. 
Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


JOHN BUNYAN: LIFE and DEATH of MR. BADMAN, and 
the HOLY WAR. The Text edited by JOHN BROWN, D.D. Large crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. net, [/mmediately. 


GEORGE CRABBE: POEMS (including hitherto unpub- 
lished material). Edited by A. W. WARD, Litt.D., Master of Peterhouse. In 
3 vols. Vol. I. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


MATTHEW PRIOR: POEMS on SEVERAL OCCASIONS. 
The Text edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


ABRAHAM COWLEY: POEMS (Miscellanies, The Mistress, 


Pindarique Odes, Davideis, Verses Written on Several Occasions.) The Text 
edited by A. R. WALLER, M.A. Large crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. 
Uniform with the above, 4s. 6d. net each. 
ASCHAM'S ENGLISH WORKS, BUTLER’S HUDIBRAS. 
HOBBES'S LEVIATHAN. CRASHAW'S POEMS. 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW. 


A Quarterly Journal devoted to the Study of Medieval and Modern 
Literature and Philology. 
Edited by JOHN G. ROBERTSON, with the Assistance of an Advisory Board. 
NOW READY, VOL, I., NO 1, OCTOBER 10s. 


The MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW will appear four times a year, in October, 
January, April, and July, and the Annual Subscription will be 8s. net, payable in 
advance, the cost of single number as. 6d. net (post free 8s. 6d. and 2s. 8d. respectively, 
with the corresponding equivalents in foreign monies), 


A Prospectus will be sent on application. 











ESSAYS ON FOUR PLAYS OF EURIPIDES: Andromache, 
Helen, Heracles, Orestes. By A. W. VERRALL, Litt.D., Fellow cf Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. - 

THE CARE OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS, An Account of 
the Legislative and other Measures adopted in European Countries for Pro- 
tecting Ancient Monuments and Objects and Scenes of Netural Beauty, and for 
Preserving the Aspect of Historical Cities. ByG. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 
Watson Gordon fessor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. Demy 
8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 
General Editor : G. W. PROTHERO, Liit.D., Honorary Fellow of King's College, 


Cambridge. 

THE EXPANSION OF RUSSIA, 1815-1900. By F. H. 
SKRINE, H.M.’s Indian Civil Service (retired). With 3 Maps. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

SCANDINAVIA: A Political History of Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, from 1513 to 1900. By R. NISBET BAIN, Author of ‘‘ The Daughter 
of Peter the Great,” ‘‘ Charles XII. and the Collap‘e of the Swecish Empire,” 
ete. Crown 8vo, with 5 Maps, 7s. 6d. 


EUROPE AND THE FAR EAST. By Sir Rosert K. Douc.as, 
Keeper of Oriental Printed Books and MSS at the British Museum. With 4 
Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL ES8AYS.—No. XIII. 


THE SECOND ATHENIAN CONFEDERACY. By F. H. 
MARSHALL, ™.A., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge ; Thirlwall 
Prize, 1905. Crown 8vo, 9s. 6d. 








Lonvoy: CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
Fetter Lang. C, F CLAY, Manager. 





“THE PAGES ARE AS 

ENTRANCING AS THOSE 
OF REFERENCE ON THE OF THE BEST NOVEL.'"— 
SUBJECT."—MORNING LEADER. DAILY MAIL, 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE. 


H. R. Mint, LL.D., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Exploration, of which this is 
the fifth volume, was originated with the 
idea of producing a series of books dealing 
with the romance of travel and explora- 
tion in such a way that they would be of 
value to the student and of interest to the 
general reader. That Dr. Mitl in his 
latest volume has fully realised the am- 
bition of the Editor and publisher is proved 
conclusively by the extracts from the 
reviews which head this column, reviews 
which are characteristic of dozens that 
have already appeared: as the Morning 
Post says, “THE PRESENT VOLUME IS A 
TRIUMPHANT DEMONSTRATION OF HIS LITERARY 
INSIGHT AND SKILL.” 

Every reader who was interested in Capt. 
Scott’s ** Voyage of the Discovery,” as well 
as those who have not had the time or 
opportunity to study these wo weighty 
volumes, should read Dr. Mills book, 
which covers the whole history of Antarctic 
Exploration. Ask your bookseller to show 
you the five following volumes, or write 
for illustrated prospectus. (Address X I Dept.) 


THE SIEGE OF THE SOUTH POLE, Each Volume 
H. R. MILL, LL.D., D.Sc. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE NILE QUEST. 
Str Harry JOHNSTON, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 


THE PENETRATION OF ARABIA. 
D. G. HOGARTH, M.A 


FURTHER INDIA. 
HvuGH CLIFFORD, C.M.G. 


THE ST. LAWRENCE BASIN AND ITS BORDERLANDS. 
Dr. S. E. Dawson, King’s Printer, Canada. 
The Glode says: 

“Among the many series at present before the public none is fulfilling 
more admirably the parpeesset its inception than that which, under the 
editorship of J. Scott Keltie, is telling ‘The Story of Exploration’ in a 
succession of volumes prepared 

BY WELL-KNOWN EXPERTS 


The publishers are bringing out the series with all attainable advantages in 
the way of get-up; and the illustrations, as far as possible photographic, 
are selected with the view of assisting to the utmost the comprehension of the 


text.” 
Each volume is fully illustrated from photographs, drawings and diagrams 


and a largecolouredmap. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net per volume. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS THAT ARE i te 
ATTRACTING ATTENTION ee 


THE PURSUIT OF MR. FAVIEL. R. E. VeRNEDE. 


“CLEVER, INGENIOUS, Mr. R E. Verneve 4as already made considerable reputa- 
FANTASTICAL.” yp anh epee Ay a writer of light and bright stories .. . 

SCOTSMAN. it may be said at once the same qualities which amaile his 
Jor mer work such agreeable reading will be Jouwd here.” — 


NDEE COURIER, 
AS DUST IN THE BALANCE. 


‘‘ THIS MUST BECOME 
THE STANDARD WORK 














Mrs. H. H. PENROSE, 
Author of “ The Unequal Yoke.” 


“ONE.OF THE BEST NOVELS “PLACES HER IN THE FRONT RANK OF 
OF THE SEASON.”—X/NG. THE WOMEN-WRITERS OF TO-DAY."”—WORLD. 


THE TOWER OF SILOAM. Mrs. HENRY GRAHAM. 


** This extremely readable and well-eontrived nc vél 
should secure for its authoress a recognised npeition 
among the pleasantest of our ters of light 
fiction.”’— Daily Telegraph. 





| London; ALSTON RIVERS, Ltd, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN & Co’s 
NEW BOOKS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


KIPPS. 
_KIPPS. 


H. G. WELLS. 


“A fine piece of work.’’"—DaiLy GrapPuic. 

**We have found ‘Kipps’ in many ways the 
most human and sympathetic of Mr. Wells's 
stories, '’—-SPECTATOR. 

“The readers of this engrossing story will be 
innumerable.’’—Daity MAIL. 

“It will be no more possible to omit considera- 
tion of ‘ Kipps,' in any study of social fiction, than 
it would be to omit consideration of ‘ The Pickwick 
Papers.’ '’-—PaLL MALL GAZETTE. 





Lectures on the Early 
History of the Kingship. 


By J.G. FRAZER, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt. D. 
Author of ‘‘ The Golden Bough.’’ 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 


THE CRANFORD SERIES—New Volume. 


Thackeray’s Esmond. 
With an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON, 
and Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 6s. 








ENGLISH MEN OF ACTION. 


Captain John Smith. 
By A. G. BRADLEY. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Tuesday. 


By the late CANON AINGER. 


Lectures and Essays. 
By ALFRED-AINGER, M.A., LL.D. Edited 
by the Rev. Canon BEECHING. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, 15s, net. 





Tuesday. 





New Book by the Author of 
“The Faith of a Christian."’ 


Conversations with 
Christ 


A BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


[ Tuesday. 





8vo, limp cloth, 1s, net. 

The Philosophy of Mar- 
tineau in Relation to the 
idealism of the Present 
Day. 


By Professor HENRY JONES, LL.D., D.Litt. 





8vo, 12s, 6d. net, 


Character of Renais- 


sance Architecture. 
By CHARLES HERBERT MOORE. Fully 
Illustrated. 





Feap, 8vo, 2s. net. 
The Interpretation of 


Nature 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, LL.D., F.R.S, 


UNIFORM EDITION OF THE NOVELS ‘OF 
CHARLES LEVER 


With all the Original Illustrations. 
8v2, 38. 6d. each. 


Charles O’Malley. 


With 44 Illustrations by PHIZ. 





Crown 





‘ MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., Lonpon, 








Messrs. Constable's List. 


THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


Emma, Lady Hamilton 


By WALTER SICHEL, 
Author of ‘‘ Bolingbroke and His Times ’’ 
** Disraeli: a Study,” etc. 
With a Coloured Portrait and numerous other 
Illustrations in Photogravure, Collotype, etc. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 





THIRD IMPRESSION. 


The Risen Sun 


By BARON K. SUYEMATSU 
Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





The Development of the 
European Nations 
(1870-1900) 


By J. HOLLAND ROSE, Litt.D. 


Demy 8vo, with numerous Maps and Plans, 18s. net, 





In the March and 
Borderland of Wales. 


By A. G. BRADLEY. 


Profusely Illustrated with Sketches of the Country 
by W. M. MEREDITH. 


Imperial 8vo, 10s. 6d, net 


Almond of Loretto 


The Life and a Selection from the Letters 
of Hely Hutchinson Almond, M.A, 
By R. J. MACKENZIE, M.A. ras. 6d. net. 





Burford Papers 


A Series of Letters between Samuel Crisp 
and his Sister. 


Edited by W. H. HUTTON, BD. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Romance of the 
Milky Way 


By the late LAFCADIO HEARN, 
Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 








Next Week’s Books. 
PART OF A MAN’S LIFE. By THOMAS 


WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Demy 8vo, fully Illus- 
trated, ros. 6d. net. 


IMPERIALISM. A Study, by JOHN A. 


HOBSON. A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ESSAY ON COMEDY. By GEORGE 
MEREDITH. A New Pocket Bdition, Uniform with the 
Novels and Poems. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 


MR. JOHN FOX’S NEW GIFT-BOOK 
BLUE GRASS AND RHODODENDRON. 


By the Author of ‘‘ The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come.” 


Fully Illustrated, Gilt, extra crown 8vo, 6s. net. 








New List and Detailed Prospectus can be obtained post free 
on application from 
A CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 


16, James Street, Haymarket, London, S.W. 








Werner Laurie’s New Books. 


The Best Biography. 


With John Bull and 
Jonathan 


Reminiscences of Sixty Years of an Ameri- 
can’s Life in Engiand and the United 
States. By JoHn Morcan RiIcnHarps, 
Very fully illustrated. 16s. net. 

Mr. Richards is the doyen of the American colony 
in England; he is the father of John Oliver 
Hobbes ; was proprietor of the ACADEMY, and was 
the life-long friend of Dr. Parker. 








By the Author of “ Courtships of 
Catherine the Great.” 4th Edition. 


The 


Burlesque Napoleon 


Being the Story of the Life and Kingship 
of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, youngest 
brother of Napoleon the Great. By PHILIP 
W. SERGEANT, B.A. Illustrated. ros. 6d. 
net. 





By “ Reef and Palm.” 
Notes from my South 
Sea Log 


Being Louis Becke’s Account of his Sport- 
ing and Fishing Adventures whilst Super- 





cargo in the South Seas. Portrait and 
Map. 6s. net. 
A Chesterton Nonsense Book. 
Biography for 
Beginners 


Being a Collection of Miscellaneous Ex 
amples for the Use of Upper Forms. 
Edited by A. CLERIHEW, B.A., and with 
40 Diagrams by G. K. CHESTERTON. 6s. 


net. 
The funniest book of the season. 





Big-Game Hunting in the Far East, 


Jungle Trails and 
Jungle People 


Travels, Adventures, and Observations in 
the Far East. By CaspaR WHITNEY. 
Many plates. 12s. net. 

Thrilling adventures of an experienced big-game 
hunter. His wild elephant-hunting experiences 
are of special interest in view of the Prince of 
Wales's visit. 





A Handy Record. 


My Motor Log Book 


A Handy Record for Recording Dates, 
Runs, Time, Distances, Weather, Roads, 
Cost of Repairs, Petrol, Entertaining, etc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
full gilt, 4s. 6d. net. 


Please write for the new Illustrated Catalogue, 
the most interesting book-list issued this season. 


WERNER LAURIE, Clifford’s Inn, London 
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THE LITERARY WEEK 


In a new book just published by Dr. Robertson Nicoll, 
“ The} Day-Book of Claudius Clear,” the most interesting 
passages are his references to certain newspapers and 
to those who used to write them. Dr. Robertson Nicoll 
is himself a strikingly successful journalist, and ought to 
know, if any one does, the marks by which those who have 
been great in their calling are to be recognised. We cannot 
profess to feel much interest in such disquisitions as appear 
under the headings, ‘‘ One Lights a Candle Called Patience,” 
“ The Key of the Blue Closet, ‘‘ The Goodman’s Croft,” and 
so forth. Dr. Robertson Nicoll uses these phrases exactly 
as a minister uses his text, and embroiders thereon a moral 
disquisition that might serve as a sermon at a P.S.A. 
Service; and we have no doubt that they are much 
enjoyed by the intelligent readers of the British Weekly. 








The essays on departed men of letters possess a 
different kind of interest. Dr. Robertson Nicoll brings 
a shrewd eye and a clear judgment to bear upon the 
men of his profession. We might take his_ notice of 
the late R. H. Hutton, of the Spectator, as an example. 
The Spectator was founded long before the Saturday 
Review, which celebrated its jubilee last week. It was 
started by Robert Stephen Rintoul in 1828, and at first 
was a weekly newspaper pure and simple. Rintoul must 
have been a very capable editor, and after his death an 
interregnum followed when the journal appeared to deterio- 
rate, until Hutton and Townsend took it up. It was in 
every way, under them, a contrast to the rival journal 
edited by Douglas Cooke. The latter aimed at brilliance, 
and the avoidance of anything that could be mis- 
taken for a sentimental view of any of the subjects of 
the hour. Hutton and Townsend, on the contrary, tried 
more than anything else to be ordinary and suggestive, and, 
as Dr. Robertson Nicoll points out, the reviewing of books 
was not nearly so brilliantly done by them as by the 
Saturday Review. Yet it is curious, and perhaps may be 
taken as some evidence of the natural gravity of English- 
men, that this staid and serious review steadily and quietly 
forged ahead of its more erratic contemporary, and for 
long has held a leading place among the weekly reviews 
of to-day—true though it be that the weaknesses which 
existed in Hutton’s day remain at the present time. 


In everything we seem to get back to the elementary 
fact that the Englishman likes his intellectual food, just 
as he likes that which sustains his physical frame, to be 
solid and, if possible, home-made. Anything in the shape 
of French brilliance succeeds for no great length of time 
in this country, and no greater condemnation can be 
passed upon any journal than to say that it indulges in 
fireworks. These are facts that the late W. E. Henley 
refused to recognise in his National Observer, and his 
refusal had probably something to do with the ultimate fate 
of that journal. He was not a man who, figuratively 
speaking, could take his coat off and steadily wheel his 
barrow. Itwas part of his nature that he gyrated more or less, 
and these gyrations were not well understood by the people. 





i No doubt Dr. Robertson Nicoll understands this well 
enough. At any rate, he explains it in his paper on James 
Payn.. “ He wrote,” says Dr. Nicoll, “‘ always as a*club- 
man, as a man of the world, as a humorous, andfocca- 
sionally sardonic writer.” The consequence was {that his 
readers began ta feel that he was laughing at them, and 
‘* resolved to give him a wide berth thereafter.” Here was 
brilliance without that foundation¥of solidity, which the 
British admire, and Dr. Robertson Nicoll, if he had made 
one paper on Hutton and Payn, would have found material 
therein for a striking contrast. History repeats itself, 
and the character of British reading changes with the lives 
of nations. 


It is not wonderful that the burying-place of “‘ Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk” has at last been closed. For not only 
has it been in use for some two hundred and fifty years, 
but since Burns’s day it has even become fashionable, and 
many a body has been brought from a distance to be laid 
to rest in this doubly consecrated ground. The churchyard 
is famous partly, of course, because the old kirk is the scene 
ot the dance of the witches to the devil’s bagpipe, on which 
Burns wrote “‘ ‘I'am o’ Shanter,”’ and also because William 
Burness was buried there. The grave is marked by a 
comparatively new stone, the old one having been clipped 
to pieces by the relic-hunters. It was Burns’s wish at one 
time that he also should be buried at this spot. 


Readers of Dante will be interested to hear that it is 
intended to erect a statue to him on the Monte Mario, the 
hill which looks down upon Rome from the other side of 
the Tiber. The spot is appropriate, for the road from 
Viterbo passes over the hill, and this route was much 
frequented in Dante’s time. Here the poet, who was a 
member of an embassy sent from Florence to Rome, caught 
a first glimpse of the Eternal City—a fact to which he 
alludes in the Paradiso (canto xv.): 


‘* Non era vinto ancora Montemalo 
Dal vostro Uccellatoio,” 


Montemalo being the name of the hill in Dante’s day. Dr. 
Arnold compared Monte Carlo to Cooper's Hill, and con- 
sidered that “the world cannot contain many views of 
such mingled beauty and interest as this.” Here there 
still stands the famous pine 
‘* poised high 
Mid evening hues, along the horizon line," 


which was saved from destruction by Sir George Beaumont, 
who paid the proprietor not tocut it down. Wordsworth, 
when he saw it, embraced it; found it, with the sky 
behind it, more beautiful than Rome itself, and wrote a 
sonnet about it, which possibly may have suggested to 
Matthew Arnold his lines on the tree in Thyrsis. 


Blue Books are made interesting by the announcement 
that the new railway newsagents are going to offer them 
for sale on the book-stalls. It is difficult, however, to trace 
either the thing orthename. Must we look to the Journais 
of the two Houses, which are published as early as the first 
year of Edward VI., or rather to the Black Book, such as 
Nigel, Bishop of Ely issued, describing the Exchequer in 
the twelfth century, or that other Black Book, so called 
from the nature of its contents or its binding, which 
Henry VIII. had compiled, when he wished to find an 
excuse for plundering the monasteries ? The first literary 
mention ot a Blue Book would appear to be in Ashmole, 
who says, ‘“‘ the second of: these books is called the Blue 
Book, so called being bound in blue velvet: it begins with 
the first year of Queen Mary and ends at the eighteenth of 
King Jac I.” But Ashmole, who wrote in 1715, is concerned 
with the Records of the Order of the Garter. In 1744 
there was issued the first set of Parliamentary papers 
printed by order of the House of Commons, and as is 
well known the official records of Parliament or the Privy 
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Council tiowadays are often contained in a‘ blue cover. 
Bills printed for circulation in the House are issued on 
paper of a pale blue tint. In foreign countries papers 
connected with Parliamentary proceedings also take 
their names from the colour of the covers. In France itis 
yellow or blue, in Italy green, in Spain red, in Germany 
white. 


Mr. C. W. Wallace, of the University of Nebraska, has 
unearthed in our Public Record Office certain Shakespearean 
documents of a legal nature, which, as he very truly re- 
marks, are “ more interesting than immediately contribu- 
tive.’ There are three documents, concerning a suit in 
the Court of Chancery in the year 1615, in which William 
Shakespeare and Richard Bacon (ominous conjunction !) 
were among the plaintiffs, and Mathew Bacon the defendant. 
The suit had reference to certain London “ dwelling houses 
or messuages ’’ possessed by Shakespeare and the others 
in the neighbourhood of Blackfriars. 


Mr. Wallace’s announcement, however, that it was in the 
course of a systematic research concerning the companies 
of children at Blackfriars and Whitefriars theatres from 
1597 to the middle of the reign of James I., is much more 
interesting. It is to be hoped that he will give the results 
of his researches to the world, for while it is true that 
‘‘nearly every Shakespeare scholar for a century and a half 
has glanced at it,” the glances have been in every case 
most cursory, and the information available to the ordinary 
writer—the writer who has not the time to carry out syste- 
matic search at the Public Record Office—is scrappy. 
Mr. Wallace has discovered evidence which will, he con- 
siders, “‘change the view of the early history of both 
Blackfriars and Whitefriars theatres, as also of the origin, 
career, and outcome of the children companies there.” 





Every one is of course aware that the ordinary novel, 
now contained in one volume and published at six shillings, 
used to appear, not so long since, in three volumes at the 
price of thirty-one shillings and sixpence. That was the 
tariff fixed and long maintained by the circulating libraries, 
while the comparative cheapness of fiction to-day approxi- 
mates more closely to the price of the novel before their 
sway was firmly established. In those days, however, there 
was considerable fluctuation in the charge made, as may be 
seen from a paper which forms a part of Messrs. Methuen’s 
recent catalogue. Novel-readers of to-day may be inte- 
rested to hear what sums were originally paid for a few of 
the masterpieces of English fiction. ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’”’ cost eighteenpence, ‘‘Gulliver’s Travels,’”’ 8s. 6d., 
“Tristram Shandy ” (in two volumes), 5s., ‘“‘ The Vicar of 
Wakefield,” seven years later, the same, “ Evelina” (in 
three volumes), 7s. 6d., “* Waverley,” a guinea, “ Pride and 
Prejudice ”’ (two volumes), 12s., ‘‘ Emma” (three volumes), 
2Is. Fortunate possessors of these editions do not need to 
be told that their value is considerably enhanced to-day. 


Taking a suggestion from the article on Dorothy Words- 
worth’s Journals in the ACADEMY of last week, a corres- 
pondent recently returned from Switzerland sends us the 
following remarks on the accuracy of Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
observation of natural objects: ‘‘ Wordsworth said of his 
sister Dorothy that she ‘gave him eyes.’ He based his 
poems on her observations no less than onhisown. Hence 
the importance of the question: Did Dorothy Wordsworth 
see things right ; or did shesee them wrong? How it may 
be in the Lake District I do not know, as I have never been 
there ; but I have just had an opportunity of checking her 
observations of the Lake of Thun, which the Wordsworths 
visited in 1820, and I[ find the descriptions in her Diary 
astonishingly incorrect. ‘Its immediate visible boundary,’ 


she writes, ‘third or fourth-rate mountains; but over- 
topping these are seen the snowy or dark summits of the 
Jungfrau, the Eiger, the Stockhorn.’ 

itsell 


The Stockhorn is 
a fourth-rate mountain, and forms part of the imme- 








diate visible boundary referred to. ‘The Kander and other 
raging streams,’ she continues, ‘send their voices across 
the wide waters.’ The Kander has been canalised sinte 
the eighteenth century, and makes no more noise in flowing 
into the lake than does the Thames in flowing into the sea ; 
and the other tributary streams are hardly more turbu- 
lent, with the sole exception of the cataract which issues 
from the Beatenhohle in a quiet corner close to Interlaken. 


““*The remains of a ruined castle,’ we next read, ‘ are 
sometimes seen upon a woody or grassy steep.’ The castles 
which can be séen are two in number—those of Spiez and 
Oberhofen. The latter is quite, and the former nearly, on 
a lever with the water, and neither of them is in ruins. 
Of the Niesen (which she calls the Neisen), Dorothy Words- 
worth writes as ‘rising directly from the Lake.’ If she 
had set out to climb it, she would have found herself com- 
mitted to a solid four-mile tramp over an intervening ridge 
before commencing the ascent at either Wimmis or Heus- 
trich. The surface of the Niesen she declares to be 
‘covered with green pasturage.’ That is only true of the 
side of the mountain which she did not see. On the side 
visible to her there are only two small patches of green 
pasturage; the rest is black forest and grey precipice. 
Finally we have the statement that ‘the Lake of Brienz, 
as far as we saw it, is much richer in intricate graces than 
the shores of the Lake of Thun,’ followed by expressions of 
admiration of ‘its little retiring bays.’ There is one such 
‘retiring bay’ at Iseltwald; but there is also more than 
one bay of just the same character on the Lake of Thun, 
in the vicinity of Spiez, and there are others, on the other 
side, in the vicinity of Beatenbucht. On the whole the 
shores of the Lake of Brienz are straight; and they are so 
closely confined by mountains so steep and so darkly for- 
bidding as almost to suggest the idea of water lying at the 
bottom of a coffin. It remains to be added the ‘ orienta- 
tion’ of the Lake of Thun is wrong. What Dorothy 
Wordsworth calls the eastern side of the Lake is really the 
noithern side, and so on all round the compass.” A strong 
indictment, we admit. If these things are so, then decidedly 
Dorothy Wordsworth’s methods of observation were im- 
pressionistic rather than photographic, 


Of Wordsworth’s own observations on this tour we have 
no considerable record. There is evidence, however, that 
Paris interested hit more than Switzerland, and that the 
thing which interested him most in Paris was the Jardin 
des Plantes. The art treasures of the Louvre, he says, 
affected him feebly by comparison, and, in a letter to Lord 
Lonsdale, he bursts into the characteristic exclamation : 
“*Scarcely could I refrain from tears at the sight of this 
apparently boundless exhibition of the wonders of the 
creation.” 


The Speaker for this week (Saturday, November 11) 
takes the form of a Special Autumn Literary Number and 
will contain, amongst other iuteresting miatter, contribu- 
tions from the pens of Professor Murray, Dr. Richard 
Garnett, G. K. Chesterton, Sydney Olivier, Principal 
Fairbairn, and Mr. John Masefield. 


We should like to call our readers’ attention to four 
lectures, to be delivered by Monsieur C. Bouvier (Officier 
d’Académie) at Steinway Hall. On Thursday, November 16, 
his subject will be Pierre Loti (the manuscript of this 
lecture has been annotated by M. Loti himself); Novem- 
ber 23, “La Vérité sur Homme au Masque de fer” ; 
November 30, “La Peinture Moderne eh France” ; and 
December 7, ‘* Mazarin.” 





Mr. Elliot Stock will publish, about the middle of 
November, a new work by Mr. J. C. Wright, entitled “In 
the Good Old Times.”’ It will show the changes that have 
taken place in the social, industrial and moral condition of 
England during the last century anda half, 
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On November 13 Mr. Unwin will publish Mrs. Archibald 
Little’s new book, “Round about my Peking Garden.” 
The author describes it as “‘a tribute to a time of dalliance 
in one of China’s many pleasant places,” and it contains 
much description of walks and excursions in and round the 
Chinese capital. Those who know Mrs. Little’s style will 
be prep for a wealth of pleasant anecdotes, and many 
curious odds and ends of Chinese lore, but in this volume 
she also gives many of her graver thoughts. The book is 
illustrated with a coloured frontispiece and more than 
ninety illustrations, mostly from photographs by the 
author. 


Messrs. Methuen announce for the 16th inst. ™ English 
Furniture,” a new and lavishly illustrated volume in the 
“Connoisseur’s Library,” in which Mr. F. S. Robinson 
covers the entire period down to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; “England under the Normans and 
Angevins,” by H. W. C. Davis, M.A., Fellow of Balliol, 
the third volume of Professor Oman’s complete “‘ History 
of England” ; and two books compiled by Mr. E. V. Lucas, 
a new edition of his ‘‘ The Open Road,” and a companion 
volume, “The Friendly Town: A Little Book for the 
Urbane,” an anthology of the pleasures of town-life. 


Sir Ian Hamilton has written an account of his experi- 
ences while British Military Attaché during the Russo- 
Japanese War, which. under the title of ‘‘ A Staff-Officer’s 
Scrap-Book,”’ will be published by Mr. Edward Arnold at 
the end of next week. 


Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, who appear this autumn for 
the first time as general publishers, announce Mr. Herbert 
Paul’s “Life of Froude” for November 14. Mr. Paul has 
received the assistance of Froude’s family, and has had 
access to material hitherto unused. On the 2oth inst. the 
same firm will issue Canon Knox-Little’s new book, ‘‘ The 
Conflict of Ideals in the English Church.” 


Messrs. Cassell and Co. promise a new picture-book by 
Mr. Walter Crane, to be called “‘ A Flower Wedding,”’ the 
happy pair being ‘‘ Lad’s Love” and “‘ Miss Meadow-Sweet.” 
The best-known wild flowers have been adapted to the 
forms of wedding-guests. 


Messrs, Maunsel and Co. of Dublin will publish in the 
course of a few days a new novel of Irish peasant life, by 
Shan F. Bullock, the author of ‘“ The Barrys,” “The 
Squireen ” and other Irish stories. The title of his present 
book is “ Dan: the Dollar,” and it tells of a returned 
emigrant who has made his fortune in the States. The 
interest of the book lies in the struggle of a young girl’s 
mind between admiration for Dan, the energetic self-made 
man, and love for an old country companion of her own kind. 
Messrs. Maunsel and Co. are a newly started Dublin firm 
whose aim is to become the medium for the growing 
number of Irish writers. 


Messrs. James MacLehose of Glasgow have in prepara- 
tion a Catalogue of the og of William Strang, pre- 
pared, we understand, by Mr. Strang himself, and illus- 
trated with some five hundred plates. A limited edition 
only will be published ; and copies of this volume are likely 
to be fewerin number than the admirers of the virile, in- 
dependent art of the Scottish man of genius. 


Mr. Filson’s Yoting’s new novel, ‘“‘The Sands of 
Pleasure,” which will be published shortly by E. Grant 
Richards, is the first novel from the pen of a well-known 
writer. Mr. Filson Young’s story deals with the effect of 
a plunge into the dissipation of Paris on the part of a 
man whose strength of character, and devotion to his pro- 
fession of lighthouse engineer, make the effects of the 





change the more marked and far-reaching. The same 
firm announce a new play by Mr. John Davidson, ‘“‘ The 
Theatrocrat: A Tragic Play of Church and Stage,” witha 
preface consisting of ‘“Wordsworth’s Immorality and 
Mine,” “ Heaven and Hell,” “ Interlude,” “‘ God and Sin” ; 
the whole being an exposition of what Mr. Davidson con- 
ceives to be the inevitable effect upon religion, conduct and 
art of applied Evolution. 


Lady Florence Dixie will be remembered rather for her 
curious and powerful personality than for her work as an 
author, much of which owed its interest to the subjects— 
the horrors of sport, the joys of travel, woman’s rights, 
and so forth—than to the literary merits of their treat- 
ment. Her novel “Gloriana” was little more than a 
manifesto in support of the education of boys and girls 
together; but her children’s books, “‘The Young Casta- 
ways” and “ Aniwa,” were full of fun. Some little time 
previous to her death, vey | Florence Dixie made all 
arrangements with Mr. John Long for the publication of 
her new story entitled “‘Izra.” The book is nearly ready, 
and will be published very shortly. 


M. Gabriel Sarrazin, whose works on the English poets of 
the nineteenth century are well known in this country, has 
in the press a volume on the “ Grands Poétes Romantiques 
de la Pologne.”’ It will be published this month by Penin 
et Cie, Paris. The work treats of the chief poets of the 
Romantic School, Slowacki, Mickiewicz and Krasinski, 
and is the first attempt outside Poland to deal with the 
most important period of Polish poetry, in its entirety. 
M. Sarrazin shows not only the all-powerful influence of 
poetry on the national character of the Polish people, but 
also how, owing to circumstances, it has become the most 
important element in the education of their youth. Ina 
country where the native language has been forbid- 
den, national literature suppressed and its productions 
destroyed, the only method of transmitting the faith and 
speech of the parents to their children is by secret oral 
communication, and poetry supplies the most profoundly 
impressive medium. M., Sarrazin has devoted six years to 
the forthcoming volume, and it is to be hoped that it will 
receive a similar honour to that awarded to his previous 
critical works, of being couronné by the French Academy. 


The first series of Vedrenne-Barker matinées at the Court 
Theatre in 1906 will include the Electra of Euripides, trans- 
lated by Professor Gilbert Murray. A double bill consist- 
ing of The Convict on the Hearth, by Frederick Fenn, a one- 
act play of coster life, and a new play entitled A Question 
of Age, by Mr. Robert Vernon Harcourt, for which Miss 
Fanny Brough has been engaged to create the leading 
part. The third production will be Pan and the Young 
Shepherd, by Mr. Maurice Hewlett. The fourth production 
will be Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw, in which Miss Ellen Terry will play the part of Lady 
Cecily. 


The National Theatre Society, Limited, from the Abbey 
Theatre, Dublin, the company of Irish actors which per- 
formed with such success at the Queen’s Gate Hall in 1903, 
and at the Royalty Theatre, Soho, in 1904, will make their 
third visit to London on November 27 and 28. They will 
perform the following plays at St. George’s Hall: On 
Baile’s Strand and Kathleen ni Houlihan, by W. B. Yeats; 
The Well of the Saints and The Shadow of the Glen, by 
J. M. Synge; Spreading the News, by Lady Gregory; The 
Building Fund, by Wiliam Boyle ; and The Land, by Patrick 
Colm, Of these plays, all but Kathleen ni Houlthan and 
The Shadow of the Glen will be new to London. On their 
way the company will visit Oxford to give two per- 
formances on November 23, and perhaps Cambridge on 
November 25. It is possible that they will perform in 
Manchester before the end of Lent. 
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WILLIAM CORY 


With Biographical Introduction 
(Allen, 3s, net.) 


Tonica. By Wittiam Cory, 
and Notes by Artuur C. Benson, 


WILLIAM JOHNSON, who afterwards changed his name to 
Cory, is little known as a poet outside the circle of his 
friends, and still less known as a man to the public: for 
two good reasons —that his life was not prominent histori- 
cally, and that, such as it was, he hid it, as far as his poems 
were concerned, behind a mask of anonymity. The 
‘privately printed “Ionica II.,” with its absence of title- 
page, index, author’s name and punctuation, would per- 
haps have lain dormant like “‘ Omar,” but for the sudden 
buying-up of nearly the whole edition—some say by Lord 
Rosebery—and the consequent rise in value of the surviving 
copies to two guineas within a week. Mr. Gosse has, in 
one of his volumes of essays, an admirable appreciation of 
this bibliographical treasure: but the author was a poeta 
ignotus at the time when he wrote. 

Mr. Arthur Benson has been entrusted with the task of 
writing an introduction to the new edition of “* Ionica,” 
and no one better suited to the work could have been 
chosen : he is, of all those who never knew Cory personally, 
the most sympathetic and devoted disciple; it is said, in 
fact, that an infallible test of an anonymous book attri- 
buted to Mr. Benson is a quotation from “Ionica”’! At 
any rate no one could have brought a maturer and dis- 
creeter judgment to bear on the value of the poems as a 
contribution to literature, and yet have thrown light on 
the personality of the man who won respect and love 
wherever he went. The subject is thoroughly congenial to 
Mr. Benson, and all who might have resented the criticism 
of a biographer on a hitherto untouched character will be 
grateful. 

Cory was a Devonshire man by birth, and inherited 
much of his methodical goodness from his father, of his 
meditative love of nature from his mother, and of his 
delight in the navy and in river scenery from his county. 
He went to Eton in 1832 and to King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1842. His early life was a succession of academical 
triumphs ; he won the Newcastle Scholarship at Eton; at 
Cambridge the Chancellor’s English Medal for a poem on 
Plato, and the Craven Scholarship. There was some doubt 
whether he should go to the Bar or to a mastership at Eton; 
he eventually decided on the latter. “I do distinctly 
feel,” he wrote at the time, ‘“‘ that if I have a gift it is the 
power of gaining influence over the minds of people more 
ignorant than myself, partly owing to my being able to 
enter into other people’s interests.” This is the secret of 
his astonishing power as a tutor; he combined great 
vitality and enthusiasm with the most delicate intuition. 
The journals and letters which he wrote during his twenty- 
six years as an Eton master show his acuteness of 
sympathy and his constant endeavour to improve his own 
education. He felt deeply the danger of sending young 
men straight from the University to a public school 
mastership, before they had seen anything of a world 
which is not purely academic; and his holidays were 
always spent in travel or in interesting visits to parents 
and friends. Here his wide knowledge of history, chiefly 
political and military, was of immense value to him; his 
diaries record many conversations with eye-witnesses of 
battles and friends of statesmen, or personal anecdotes, 
such as he loved, about his heroes. 


**The Count [Strzelecki] made me laugh with his account of Lord 
Malmesbury entertaining foreigners, and, as it is his habit to think 
aloud, saying to himself, ‘ Shall we go out all together or not?’ Mrs. 
Disraeli was sitting next to him, and, thinking he meant the Tory 
Ministry, exclaimed, clasping her hands (at least the Count clasped 
his), ‘Oh dear, I trust to God, not !’"” 


Cory was very short-sighted and held his book close up 
to his eyes. He is said to have chased a hen for some 





distance down Eton High Street under the impression that 
it was his hat; and he described an exquisitely humorous 
scene at a Clovelly inn in 1865: 


**Soon deep in a book. Heard a young man’s voice: ‘ Holds his 
book between his eyes and the candle—wonder he can see at all.’ 
Fallacy of observation. Read on, listening for further contributions 
to self-knowledge, but gave up the low pursuit on getting nothing 
better out of his impudence than ‘ He’s like a man that used to live at 
Tunbridge Wells.’"’ 


He was keenly emotional, generous, and enthusiastic ; 
in his travels he showed the inquisitive good-humour of 
Herodotus with none of his credulity; at Halsdon, where 
he lived for some years after leaving Eton, he was popular 
with his rer neighbours; and at Hampstead, towards 
the end of his life, he gathered round him a class of girls 
to whom he taught Greek, and whose affection and intel- 
ligence were the comfort of his old age. His sympathetic 
and yet crisp tenderness won for him Msnrehe 2. friends 
among his young pupils; he seemed to pick out and en- 
courage the best points in their characters, and to give 
them self-respect and self-confidence rather than the 
paralysing sense of inadequacy so familiar to schoolboys 
under a chilling pedagogue. 

“His is thus a unique personality,” says Mr. Benson, 
“in its blending of intense mental energy with almost 
passionate emotions. Few natures can stand the strain of 
the excessive development of even a single faculty; and 
with William Cory the qualities of both head and heart 
were over-developed.”’ 

Though this is undoubtedly true of the man in his every- 
day life, itis not atall apparent in his poems. They seem 
to express the scholarly serenity and tempered sentiments 
of a poet who loved Tennyson, and who had a rare gift in 


the choice of words and in the painting of occasional 


emotions. Sincere, of course, they were, and every now 
and then we may detect a throb of real anguish, just as 
Newman, one of his heroes, when writing the *‘ Apologia,” 
is said to have been in floods of tears half the time. The 
late Bishop Creighton’s favourite poem in English literature, 
quoted by him on his death-bed, was the “Song,” 
beginning : 
‘* Oh, earlier shall the rosebuds blow, 
In after years, those happier years, 
And children weep, when we lie low, 
Far fewer tears, far softer tears."’ 


But the most perfect example of Cory’s poetry is 
‘‘ Amaturus,” the image of the ideal woman : 


** Some one whom I could court 

With no great change of manner, 
Still holding reason’s fort, 

Though waving fancy’s banner. . . . 
Noble, but not too proud ; 

With soft hair simply folded, 
And bright face crescent-browed, 

And throat by Muses moulded ; 
And eyelids lightly falling 

On little glistening seas, 
Deep-calm, when gales are brawling, 

Though stirred by every breeze : 
Swift voice, like flight of dove 

Through minster arches floating, 
With sudden turns, when love 

Gets overnear to doting. . . 
Light foot, to press the stirrup 

In fearlessness and glee, 
Or dance, till finches chirrup, 

And stars sink tothe sea. . .’’ 


But the whole must be read in order to obtain the 
rounded beauty of the poem. The general reader will be 
aware of much ephemeral allusiveness; but, at the same 
time, Cory has expressed with an almost final sensitiveness 
the attitude of a tutor to his pupils when he allows his 
human sympathies to break the mask of conventional 
reserve. Here is no jaded or ordinary aspect of boyhood, 
but one full of light and happiness and kindly affection. 


“ I'll borrow life, and not grow old ; 
And nightingales and trees 
Shall keep me, though the veins be cold, 
As young as Sophocles, 
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** And when I may no longer live, 
They'll say, who know the truth, 
He gave whate’er he had to give 
To freedom and to youth.’ 


**Tonica” is a book which seems more fragrant every 
time it is opened ; and it will take its place on the favourite 
book-shelf of many. It is all too short; there are other 
verses which we should have welcomed, if the publishers 
had printed them in the Appendix, which contains only 
six poems recovered from the first editions. But, such as 
they are, they will urge the reader to seek more of Cory in 
his one essay, “On the Training of the Reasoning Facul- 
ties,” in his “‘ Guide to Modern History,”’ and in ‘* Nuces,”’ 
* Lucretilis,”” and “Iophon.” The last line of his trans- 
lation of an epitaph from the Greek Anthology expresses 
the constant feeling of his disciples : 

* You come not, as aforetime, to the headstone every day, 

And I, who died, I do not chide because, my friend, you play ; 


Only, in playing, think of him who once was kind and dear, 
And, if you see a beauteous thing, just say, he is not here.” 


THE ELIZABETHAN SPIRIT 


The Works of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher. In ten vols 
Vol. I. The Text edited by Arnotp Grover. Cam- 
bridge English Classics (Cambridge University Press, 
4s. 6d. net.) 

In these days of little pocket classics and limp lambskin 

it is peculiarly heartening to think of the ten good red 

volumes—large, but not too large—which are to form this 
new edition of the works of Beaumont and Fletcher. Many 
editions have already appeared ; but none upon the exact 
lines of the present. In 1750Seward and Theobald edited 
the works in ten volumes, and George Colman undertook 
another edition in 1778. To both of these Coleridge had 
access; and both he abuses roundly. ‘“ Mr. Seward! Mr. 

Seward!” he writes in his notes, which are as amusing and 

pithy as his more elaborate prose is dull and magniloquent, 

“you may be, and I trust you are, an angel; but you 

were an ass.” ‘“‘Pshaw!” is his kindest comment on 

Colman’s remarks, and “ This edition is below criticism,” 

his final verdict. These editions, with those of Weber 

(1812) and Dyce (1843) all err in presenting an eclectic 

text, varied with emendations of more or less value ac- 

cording to the wits of the editor. The present edition gives 
the text of the Second Folio (1679). which contained all 

the thirty-four plays published in the First Folio (1647), 

with the addition of The Wild-Goose Chase and all the 

other known plays of the authors published previously 
to 1679. All the variant readings in the Quartos and the 
two Folios are noted in an Appendix, and the text is that 
of the Second Folio unchanged, except that obvious 
printers’ errors have been corrected, recorded in the 
Appendix, and indicated in the text by the insertion of 
square brackets. No notice has been taken of variants 
later than the date of the Second Folio. This is the only 
scientific method; and any one with a fancy for emenda- 
tion will find a firm basis from which to project his 
ingenuities. It is interesting to add that, while the sheets 
were passing through the press, Mr. A. R. Waller (who has 
taken over the edition at the point where death cut short 

Mr. Arnold Glover’s work) discovered the 1677 Quarto 

(“seventh edition ’’) of The Scornjul Lady, hitherto unknown 

to editors and bibliographers. The collation of this text has 

added some interesting readings to the Appendix. 

“A man had better relate himself to a statua than to 
suffer his thoughts to pass in smother,”’ wrote Bacon ; and 
this might serve as the motto of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
both in their life and in their work. Their work is simply 
the voice of the Elizabethan Spirit. They head the great 
pageant of the age: we see them in our fancy stepping 
blithely in the front of that movement, heart and soul 
Elizabethan, while Ben Jonson stands somewhat sullenly 
on one side with his rules in his hand, a giant, but a little 
aloof, and Shakespeare soars somewhere far on high. In 





order to appreciate Shakespeare it is wise to read all his 
contemporaries ; but to appreciate his contemporaries it 
is well to separate them from Shakespeare's obscuring 
brilliance. It is easy to slip into the attitude of thinking: 
“Oh, Shakespeare and the Elizabethans,” and many 
splendid personalities become muddled into a heteroge- 
neous mass of followers more or less near to the greatest 
of all. Noone has suffered from this habit of comparison 
more than have Beaumont and Fletcher, because, as the 
staid primers say in their own misleading way of uttering 
a bold truth, they copied Shakespeare rather than Jonson, 
and belong to the romantic rather than the classical school. 
This jargon of the text-books has a deadening effect, and 
we need all the vigour of our imagination to keep pace 
with the swift flight of their Elizabethan fancy. 


‘* You shall know my word 
Sweeps like a wind and all it grapples with 
Are as the chaffe before it.”’ 


So speaks their King Arbaces, and that is the spirit in 
which they wrote. To read them has the same effect upon 
the mind as a walk upon an immense moor has upon the 
body, when a spring wind is blowing white clouds across a 
blue sky. They wrote like men drunk with the joy of their 
ideas, and the larger joy of giving these ideas magnificent 
expression: they rode roughshod over reason, and laughed 
probability to scorn. And herein lies their fault and 
their excellence. For their fancy knew no control, and 
ran riot. There was no one idea to mould their exuberance 
into proper form, and the wilder their flights the louder 
the applause of the public for whom they wrote. Verse, 
prose, pathos, sublimity, mad wit, bombast and faultless 
beauty pour from them in a shapeless golden stream. 

Listen to this description of the sad lady, Aspatia, in 
The Maid’s Tragedy: 

“Yes but this Lady 
Walks discontented, with her watry eyes 


Bent on theearth: the unfrequented woods 
Are her delight ; ’’ 


and to her lament as she talks with her attendant ladies 
at their embroidery : 


‘* Come lets be sad my Girles.”’ 
The picture of her sorrow is simple and beautiful : 


‘I stand upon the Sea breach now, and think 
Mine arms thus, and mine hair blown with the wind, 
Wild as that desart, and let all about me 
Tell that I am forsaken, do my face 
(If thou hadst ever feeling of a sorrow) 
Thus, thus, Antiphila strive to make me look 
Like sorrows monument; and the trees about me, 
Let them be dry and leaveless ; let the Rocks 
Groan with continual surges, and behind me 
Make all a desolation.” 


Set these by the side of such mighty expressions as: 


‘from his Iron Den I’‘le waken death, 
And hurle him on this King. . . .”’ 
‘* Which heaven and you 


Knows to be tougher than the hand of time 
Can cut from mans remembrance. . . .” 


‘* And hand in hand with me 
Rush to the Chamber of this hated King 
And sink him with the weight of all his sins to hell for ever.” 


That long last line beats the hated king to hell with blow 
on blow. 

Great dramatists they were not. Rather do they revel, 
like great boys (but boys with the gifts of young gods), in 
the excitement of the splendid story they have to tell; 
and which they tell with amazing rapidity, trusting to 
their power to rouse the imagination of the audience so 
that it may be swift to leap all gulfs from the merest 
hint. The technique necessary for a theatre without 
scenery is very different from that of a theatre with all 
modern contrivances. In those days the boards of a stage 
and the regions of fancy were very much the same thing: 
more so than we with our modern training in the theatre 
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can easily realise. The courtiers and king have just left 
the stage when Tigranes “enters in prison,”’ as the folio 
says, and a chain and his first remark were enough toinform 
the spectators of all they needed to know. 

To a modern reader Beaumont and Fletcher may appear at 
times extravagant: unless he can project himself back for 
a moment into that age, when the Armada was fresh in 
men’s minds and Spanish influence was dominant through 
Spain’s defeat; when a Queen used to ride through the 
narrow streets with her courtiers, gorgeous as a Queen, 
laughing and talking like a woman, and endowed unques- 
tioningly with the divine right of Royalty; when life was 
young and boisterous and unsophisticated ; when the people 
had just awakened to a consciousness of the great world 
and their glorious national place in it. Let him once step 
. in imagination along the streets of Elizabethan London 
and he will infallibly catch the spirit of Elizabethan 
literature which inspired the minds of all those writers, and 
inspired none more vividly than those inimitable great 
fellows, Beaumont and Fletcher. 

What part did each play in this partnership, which finds 
an amusing parallel in Jules and Edmond de Goncourt 
(those expert literary scrap-book makers should have 
steeped themselves in the Elizabethans)? We can only 
touch that most fascinating of problems. To the mysterious 

rsonality of Beaumont we confess idolatry: he must have 
v0 one of the master spirits; for it is Beaumont whom 
Ben Jonson puts next to Shakespeare, and to whom he 
writes commendatory verses, never mentioning Fletcher. 
Beaumont died very young, leaving almost nothing of 
individual work. He must have had the genius, that 
Southey had, for friendship. There is no proof that he 
put all the power into Fletcher’s fluency and prettiness : 
and yet we suspect that to be the case. It is not un- 
pleasant or unfair to think of Fletcher as his happy 
journeyman. 


A KNIGHT OF COMMERCE 


With John Bull and Jonathan. 
(Werner Laurie, 16s, net.) 


MR. MorGAN RICHARDs has the merit of having created a 
book of an entirely new and unique character. We know 
of no exponent of the art of advertising who has ventured 
upon a task so ambitious. Probably the writer would 
consider it as the highest compliment to say that he is a 
champion among advertisers. One of his earliest com- 
missions was to go through California on an advertising 
expedition, and he gives at full length the instructions 
which he carried on that occasion. The most pregnant 
sentence in this document is: ‘‘ Create a Sensation,”’ and it 
may not be without instruction to run over the means by 
which he was advised to accomplish this. In the first 
place, he was to advertise in all good family papers, but 
to avoid mining, scientific, and agricultural journals. His 
reliance was to be placed upon religious, secular, and 
literary weeklies, and he was told that it will hardly pay 
to advertise in many dailies. In making a newspaper 
contract he was asked not to limit himself to any amount 
of dollars: the sensation was to be created, and hang the 
expense. He carried these few precepts in his memory, 
and to this very much of his subsequent prosperity was due. 

After achieving great success in the United States he 
was, in his twenty-sixth year, despatched to England by a 
firm of wholesale druggists, as an advertising and sale 
manager. Among the entertaining passages, which are 
not exactly germane to his career as an advertiser, the 
following account of the Langham Hotel as he found it in 
1867 will be interesting to those who know that excellent 
hostelry to-day : 

‘On arrival we drove to the Langham Hotel, Portland Place, at 


that time the principal hotel in London, and favoured with the largest 
American patronage. The hotel, however, was not to be compared 


By Joun Morcan Ricuarps. 


in appointments or service with any large hotel of any important city 
All the guests 
The halls, staircases, and quarters 


in America, or with the ‘Langham ' itself of to-day. 
were lighted to bad with candles. 








were bitterly cold. and there was no heating ap tus of any kind. 


There were grate fires in the reception- aad rooms. I never 
remembered to have suffered from cold to the same extent indoors ; the 
chilliness of the atmosphere went right to the bones. The coffee-room 
would com favourably with the chief m of a Boston or 
New York hotel at that day. In the street at night I was astonished 
at the brillianey of ne peg re I had never before seen such 
miles of plate-glass such blazing gas chandeliers im any part of 
America. The four-wheeled cabs and hansoms were exactly of the 
type of the present day, except for the addition of rubber tyres now.”’ 
Mr. Morgan Richards is, of course, the father of Mrs. 
Craigie, whose life and development he describes in a very 
interesting manner. The following picture of her childhood 
will show that if the boy is father to the man, so the girl 
is mother to the woman: 
“As soon as she was capable of writing with ease she indulged in 
the composition of fiction—and this took a singular turn. She wrote 
for the maid-servants letters to their sweethearts, and the unconven- 
tionality of these missives often led to quarrels and misunderstandings 
between the lovers. It is possible that her ironic humour was scarcely 
soothing to the vanity of an adored police-sergeant. 
‘* The dramatic instinct was so strong that she entreated me to buy 
a toy theatre for her, with pasteboard figures ting the charac- 
ters; and she would invent the story to fit the drama, making little 
speeches for each character as she pushed them on to the stage. This 
love of the theatre, I should confess, she may have inherited from me. 
‘A governess at the school she attended told my wife in great alarm 
that Pearl was in the habit of sitting on a table, with the girls around 
her, crying with laughter, at her imitations of the men and women she 
had met in the street.” 


It would be alluring to follow Mr. Morgan Richards’s 
career as an advertising agent, but we feel some doubt 
whether our readers would be greatly interested in that 
part of his life. Should we be mistaken they can turn to 
the book itself, where they will find much erudite and 
curious information about the most effective way of 
advertising in newspapers, drawing up bill-posters, and 
performing the various other tricks by which an ingenuous 

ublic is taught to buy those proprietary articles which 

ave been invented solely for the public good—of course. 


JANE AUSTEN’S ENVIRONMENT 


Jane Austen and her Times. By G. E. Mitrron. (Methuen, 
10s. 6d. net.) 


Miss MITTON would seem to be one of those readers who 
take a naturalist’s interest in literature; or, perhaps, it 
would be fairer to say that she has tried to adopt that 
interest in response to a publisher’s necessity; for we 
think that it is easy to show that Miss Mitton has not at 
all a scientific mind. Such readers are not happy until 
they can be sure of the habitat of their authors; when 
they write books, they seek to show us the novelist or the 
poet, as the naturalist shows us the pheasant or the 

tarmigan, now splendid and conspicuous, and now almost 
indistinguishable, in theirenvironment. For our own part, 
we are tempted to retreat from the difficulty of under- 
standing any age but our own, and to accept or to reject 
authors from David to Tennyson, according to the appeal 
which they make to us as children of our own age. We 
find it so thankless and laborious to try to account for 
everything in an author by a study of his life and his age, 
that we had rather account for nothing: we look at an old 
author as at an old tree, and like him for what he has 
become, not for what he may be proved to have been. 
But there is danger of growing pedantic in this eager igno- 
rance, and we are fully aware of the popularity and the 
respectability of Miss Mitton’s aims. She tells us that 
Jane Austen is “‘ more wonderful as a product of her times 
than considered as an isolated figure”; her object has, 
therefore, been “‘ to sketch the men and women to whom 
she was accustomed, the habits and manners of her class, 
and the England with which she was familiar”; and in 
pursuit of it, she has provided us with an amazing diversity 
of information, ¢.g., information about the wages of 
labourers from Arthur Young, about the position of the 
clergy, the amusements of young women, the French 
Revolution, lucifer matches, and the contemporaries of Jane. 
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To many of the best, not only learned but enthusiastic, 
minds, the pleasure of putting the whole of an age into 
a crucible and of watching the man or woman of genius 
rising from the mingled elements, is incomparable. For 
the enjoyment of second-rate authors, this method is the 
onl possible one; without it, a man like Cowley or 
Godwin is almost meaningless; and though it has always 
seemed to us that Jane Austen is so great that her age 
owes to her a large part of whatever reality it may still 
have for us, yet we are willing to allow that her age might 
be made, by a competent, vivacious historian who is also a 
wise lover of her work, to repay some of thedebt. It may 
be prsite to know late eighteenth-century landowners so 
well as to enjoy Mr. and Mrs. John Dashwood more than 
ever; to learn of old Bath something more which may add 
to the facets of ‘ Northanger Abbey” and “ Persuasion.” 
But we leave Miss Mitton’s book with the dejected feeling 
that she praises Jane Austen most in an unintentional 
way, by allowing the novels to stand out more charmingly 
than ever against a background of abundant but im- 
perfectly ernnged “‘ facts ” about contemporary life, by 
setting the novelist’s flowing, precise and ironical sentences 
in the midst of her own, which are spiritless, uncomfort- 
able and at once laborious and haphazard. 

Miss Mitton, here as in other books, reveals many 
virtues which we salute. She is a lover of books. Sheis 
hard-working ; she never multiplies words for the joy of the 
thing ; she has always something to say. She knows where 
to go for material, and though she is not always accurate, 
nor ever complete, she must win respect from all who read 
her carefully. But our chief complaint against her is that 
she hardly invites us to read her carefully. Her chapters 
illustrate such subjects as Jane’s childhood, her home life 
at Steventon, her social life, her London life, the navy, 
dress and fashion ; and we are continually aware that this 
is a publisher’s book. She has obviously had no strong 
personal impulse to write about Jane Austen: she gives no 
sign of being a trained historian, or, indeed, of having had 
any training in method: nor, finally, has she boldly twisted 
the book into an excuse for any sort of self-expression. 
It is, then, clearly impossible that she should have made a 
good book. She is interesting because, among her innu- 
merable facts, many readers will find their food: take this 
cutting from the Times of a hundred and six years ago: 

“We are very happy to see the waists of our fair countrywomen 
walking downwards by degrees towards the hip. But as we are a 
little acquainted with the laws of increasing velocity in fashionable 
gravitation, we venture to express, thus early in their descent, a hope 
that they will stop there.” 

Another interest lies in her expressions of opinion, which 
are naive and abundant and likely to give much pleasure 
to those who contradict her: for example, in her mention 
of “‘Sense and Sensibility,” she says very little, and that 
of an easily disparaging kind, about Mrs. Vodatats - we, on 
the other hand. bow down to Mrs. Jennings as one of the 
few persons in fiction whom it is equally delightful to have 
met on paper, and not to have met in the flesh. Then, 
again, it is always agreeable to indolent readers to meet a 
writer who writes with the remarkable mediocrity of Miss 
Mitton, since therein is a mine of joy to those who can do 
better and those who think that they can do better. In 
short, it is a richly human book, for which we owe all the 

raise (except what is due to the reproductions from 

eynolds, Morland, Hoppner, Bunbury, Romney, and 
others), and little of the blame, to the author. 


MR. MALLOCK’S APOLOGETIC 


The Reconstruction of Beliey. By W. H. Matiockx. (Chapman 
& Halil, 12s. net.) 


THE claim that Mr. Mallock makes for the method of 
apologetic set forth in the work before us puts it in a 
category apart. More modest contributors to the dis- 
cussion of the greatest of all questions claim for their 





arguments no more than the possibility that they may 
he tbs ag the solution of a problem that is never likely 
to be finally solved. Mr. Mallock, on the contrary, offers 
us the final solution. He dismisses all the methods by 
which religion has hitherto been defended—philosophical 
no less than theological—as fundamentally wrong, and 

resents for our acceptance the one and only valid method 

y which religion is to be put once and for all on an im- 
pregnable foundation. Such a claim inevitably arouses at 
the outset the distrust with which experience has taught 
us to regard the offer of a panacea. And this is unfortu- 
nate: for Mr. Mallock has much that is valuable and 
suggestive to give us, and the valuable things in the book 
may fail to make on the reader the impression that they 
would have made, had Mr. Mallock been a trifle more 
modest and less cocksure. The reader is compelled, in 
face of the challenge thrown out, to ask whether this is, 
indeed, the last word on the subject, whether we have 
here the final apologetic that must replace all others. And, 
since he will be obliged to answer these questions in the 
negative, there is a danger that he may conclude the book 
to be altogether worthless, which would be a mistake. 

When we come to examine the new apologetic by which 
Mr. Mallock proposes to make the case for religion for ever 
unassailable, we find in the first place that, at any rate in 
its main lines, it is not new. The fact is far from being a 
fatal objection. Profound gratitude would be due to a 
writer who did no more than re-state, in such a way as to 
be easily intelligible, convincing arguments for religion 
that had been stated by others in the technical language 
of philosophy. But one cannot regard as sound the argu- 
ment for religion that is derived from its practical value as 
a civilising agency, still less the well-known argument of 
Dean Mansel, which, as F. D. Maurice saw, leads logically 
to agnosticism and has in fact (as Mr. Mallock says) been 
used by Herbert Spencer to support an agnostic conclusion. 
Yet these are the two chief arguments in Mr. Mallock’s 
apologetic. All our beliefs are self-contradictory; any 
intellectual conception that we may form of the cosmic 
process, of space, time, matter, motion, or our own 
consciousness is really absurd and unthinkable; let us, 
therefore, select those beliefs ‘“‘ which are most in conso- 
nance positively with our external environment on the one 
hand, and with our internal needs on the other.” Let us, 
in fact, found our faith on pure scepticism, and rejoice with 
Renan that “ Humanity will draw from its own heart 
as many illusions as it requires to fulfil its duties and 
accomplish its destiny.” 

Even Mr. Mallock’s statement of the case cannot be 
accepted without reservations. He identifies as the funda- 
mental Christian conceptions—and even, it would appear, 
as essential elements in religion—the beliefs in God, 
freewill and immortality. Yet the doctrine of freewill has 
by no means been universally held by Christian thinkers 
or theologians. Calvinism cannot be ignored in the history 
of Christianity ; and the point of view of which Calvinism 
is the extreme and logical expression has never been 
without representation in the Christian Church. It is to 
be found in germ in St, Paul and almost in full flower in 
St. Augustine; Dominican theology is permeated by it, 
and even in its extreme form it has had a Catholic expres- 
sion in Jansenism. Indeed the main stream of Christian 
tradition has never admitted a freedom so extended as 
that which Mr. Mallock would seem to demand; his 
conception of freewill would probably be described by a 
theologian as Pelagian. 

The belief in immortality, again, cannot be held essen- 
tial to religious and social development. It was absent 
from Judaism until a late epoch in Jewish history, and 
genuine Buddhism denied not only immortality but also 
the existence of the Absolute. Mr. Mallock is mistaken in 
attributing to Gautama a belief that the mind of man 
survives the body, and a mystical conception of Nirvana. 
Nirvana, to Gautama, meant simply extinction, and he did 
not teach the doctrine of transmigration. It is a sound 
argument that the evolution in edatoes of a belief in 
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immortality and in Buddhism of a belief in both God and 
immortality bear witness to the necessity of those beliefs. 
But the history alike of Christianity, Judaism, Buddhism 
and Mahometanism forbids us to hold that Mr. Mallock’s 
essential beliefs are essential to civilisation or the highest 
development of character. The argument from utility 
breaks down. 

Mr. Mallock, however, also uses the much stronger argu- 
ment that human experience shows religion in some sense 
to be necessary to the normal man. The very fact that 
the need for religion is felt by the great majority of human 
beings, and that there has been no instance of a civilised 
people without some religious idea, affords a presumption 
that there is some reality which answers to the common 
* need of humanity. That need has been felt, as Mr. Mallock 
points out, even by those who have declared that it cannot 
be satisfied, and is, in fact, an illusion. What is the 
pathetic admission of Herbert Spencer, to which Mr. Mallock 
alludes, but an evidence of the truth of St. Augustine’s 
words: “‘ Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquietum est cor nostrum 
donec requiescat in Te”? This chapter on the futility of 
the proposed substitutes for theism is one of the best in the 
book. Mr. Mallock has no difficulty in showing that the 
substitute for religion proposed, for instance, by Professor 
Haeckel, will never satisfy the craving of the heart. The 
reflection that we are part of the cosmic process is not 
consoling, but the reverse, if the cosmic process be blind, 
deaf and unintelligent. There could hardly be a more 
oppressive subject for meditation. On the other hand, the 
practical utility of a given belief as conducing to progress 
and civilisation will never be a compelling consideration 
to the normal man. Ultimately, no doubt, those beliefs 
survive that answer best to human needs. And, con- 
versely, the survival of a belief shows that it has answered 
to some human need. But who can tell what beliefs 
answer best to the needs of humanity here and now? 
Such a criterion drives us into the crudest Traditionalism, 
which Rome herself has condemned. 

Perhaps after all Mr. Mallock would have been wiser not 
to have dismissed so summarily all other methods of 
apologetic. He has, of course, no difficulty in disposing of 
what he calls the “ clerical’? method, the method, that is, 
of trying to discredit science by discovering exceptions to 
its laws or phenomena which it cannot yet explain, and to 
find room for the occasional miraculous intervention of a 
God in a normally automatic universe. This belated 
scholasticism has been compelled, as Mr. Mallock shows, to 
abandon, one after another, its untenable positions ; yet it 
continues to treat scientific conclusions as mere guess-work 
an opinion, an attitude which really involves the repudia- 
tion of all common knowledge. But Mr. Mallock’s treatment 
of the arguments of modern philosophy is unworthy of a 
serious writer. It is astonishing that he should think that 
he has disposed of the whole of modern philosophy when 
he has merely met the arguments of the crudest form of 
purely subjective idealism. The three chapters dealing 
with the philosophical arguments are wholly inadequate, 
and the attempt to show that idealism has been “ absorbed 
by science’’ is more ingenious than convincing. It is, 
moreover, a grave mistake to represent philosophy and 
science as opposed to each other; rather is philosophy a 
necessary development of science. ‘The scientific mode 
of thought,” in the words of the present Master of Balliol, 
“ though necessary as a stage of knowledge, has an essential 
imperfection clinging to it, which can be corrected only by 
going beyond it to the philosophical mode of thought.” 
Science can never find a complete explanation of phenomena. 
The attempt to show that it can, and to dispense with 
philosophy, is the cardinal error of Mr. Mallock’s book; it 
finally leads him to pure scepticism, from which he jumps 
into blind credulity. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, much of the book is of 
considerable value. The whole of the third part, in which 


the case for scientific agnosticism is criticised, is admirable, 
particularly the demonstration that chance has no real 
existence. The present is implicit in the past—all that is 








in all that was—and the fall of the roulette ball, for 
instance, is as much pre-arranged and determined as every 
other phenomenon. The appearance of chance is an illusion 
due to our own ignorance. Of all explanations of the 
universe, then, that of chance is the least tenable, and Mr. 
Mallock has no difficulty in showing that the invocation of 
chance by Professor Haeckel and other scientific monist is 
an implicit admission that, on their principles, no explana- 
tion at all is possible. This part of the book ends with a 
fruitful and really unanswerable conclusion : 

“ If the universe is, as according to Spencer and Haeckel it must be, 
the sole and sufficient cause of every human intelligence, and if each 
intelligence only is what it is, and only does what it does, because the 
universe is what it is and does what it does likewise, and always was 
what it was and always did what it did, the universe itself, as a whole, 
actually is the intelligence which the human being manifests.” 


Thus we reach the point at which philosophy becomes 
necessary, but Mr. Mallock, having deliberately cut himself 
off from philosophy, is forced, as he himself expresses it, 
to ‘‘cut the knots” which he has no means of unravel- 
ling. His self-assurance does not forsake him ; he declares 
that “‘accurate thought leads everybody” to the general 
sceptical conclusion of Mansel and Spencer, and that 
‘there is no important conclusion whose meaning has 
been so completely neglected or so completely misunder- 
stood,” until at last Mr. Mallock has arisen to interpret 
it. Any one unacquainted with the history of philosoph 
would imagine that the doctrine of Dean Mansel (itself 
adapted from Kant) has not been considered by philoso- 
phers, which, of course, is far from being the case. That 
doctrine involves a denial of the validity of the reason, 
and makes the intelligence itself unintelligible. It is 
true that faith accepts what it cannot prove; that every 
belief involves difficulties and even apparent contradic- 
tions; that our knowledge of the truth is relative. But 
we cannot believe what is unthinkable and contrary to 
reason ; “ the real is the rational or intelligible.” Is the 
existence of evil in a universe purposed by Absolute Good 
unthinkable if evil is essentially relative, and not a neces- 
sary and absolute existence? Is it true that a cognition 
of self, since it implies a state in which knowing and 
known are one, is ‘the annihilation of both”? On the 
contrary, knowledge “ becomes perfect when the duality 
becomes transparent, when subject and object are iden- 
tified, and when the duality is seen to be simply the 
necessary expression of the unity.” If, as Mansel asserts, 
God cannot be known at all, religion is impossible. 
Faith, as Mansel and Mr. Mallock conceive it, is the 
quality which enables us to believe what we know to 
be untrue, and, on their principle, there is no belief that 
one might not accept since there is no rational basis for 
belief at all. 

Mr. Mallock does, it is true, attempt to provide a 
rational basis, to give some criterion for discrimination, 
by the appeal to the practical utility of certain beliefs. 
We have already referred to the weak points in this 
appeal, while admitting that the practical argument has, 
within limits, some validity. It is true, for instance, that, 
if freewill be entirely rejected, personality does not exist, 
and life has no meaning ; and that thesis is an argument 
in favour of freewill. But it is only by philosophy that 
a synthesis can be found in which the apparent contra- 
dictions can be reconciled. If all our conceptions are, 
indeed, absolutely self-contradictory, then the intelligence 
disappears and with it the intelligible. 


LOST SIR LEWIS 


The New Rambler : from Desk to Platform. By Sir Lewis Morris. 
(Longmans, 6s. 6d. net). 


To the younger generation Sir Lewis Morris is little more 
than a name. Hardly can they remember, and tradition 
has not carefully handed down the memory of a day when 
the knight of Penbryn was a whetstone whereon young 
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critics sharpened their swords. His poetry. so to speak, 
is packed away and done with, so far as the intelligent 
public is concerned. Yet, according to the author's own 
statement, some fifty thousand copies have been sold of 
the “‘ Epic of Hades.” Of course Sir Lewis Morris does 
not admit that it appealed only to the populace. Cardinal 
Manning put it in his portmanteau when “visiting the 
churches of his creed.” It was popular with “statesmen 
and orators” and earned the eulogium of John Bright, 
while it had the approval of ‘‘ my friend and master Lord 
Tennyson.” The eye of the veteran looks back with 
pleasure to these tributes to his verse, but the con- 
templation fills him with anger at the gibing, jeering, 
incompetent critic of the daily and weekly papers He 
has produced an entertaining summary of evidence in 
support of the thesis that “the modest and sensitive’’ 
new poet stands a rude chance of being “ savagely worried ” 
or chased into the waste-basket. From such a recondite 
source as ‘‘ Cobwebs of Criticism ” (an early achievement 
of the gifted Mr. Hall Caine, if we mistake not), he learns 
that a critic deemed Wordsworth’s *‘ Intimations"’ “‘ most 
illegible and unintelligible.” The ‘calm settled idiocy ” 
of Keats; the ‘absolute raving’’ of Shelley—these be 
phrases that can indeed ‘minister to a mind diseased”’ 
owing to poisonous criticism. Some of the reptiles who 
abused the ‘‘ Epic of Hades” gushed madly over contem- 
porary work, joining, for example, the name of Rossetti to 
those of Homer, Dante, Shakespeare, while Oliver Wendell 
Holm:s said of “the mediocre poem known as ‘The 
Light of Asia’”’ that its equal could only be found in the 
fourth gospel. Quite recently the Edinburgh Review 
“burst forth into a critique of contemporary versifiers, 
the crass stupidity of which was a revelation.’ And this 
is by no means all. It is urged against the critic that he 
bores the reader with repeating ‘‘ certain bawling refrains ” 
such as—the examples are those of a bard—Wordsworth’s 
“ Will no one tell me” and Browning’s : 


** God’s in His heaven 
All's right with the world.” 


Sir Lewis does not bore the critic. The function of the 
latter has ceased by lapse of time as far as Sir Lewis is 
concerned ; but as a bequest to future authors who devote 
their minds to classical literature he tells them they 


**must be content to endure the grotesque ill-will of foul-mouthed 
Thersites, and of Tom Fool belabouring his betters with a paste-board 
bludgeon and a bladder of peas. It is of no use wasting time on such 
people. They know no better, or if they do are dishonest—they are 
content with their antipathies. No amount of exposure or argument 
will silence them.” 


With this example of elegant repartee the question of 
criticism may be left. Iet us turn from this delicate 
subject to the reminiscences of our author. Here is his 
account of the writing of the famous “ Epic”’: 


“Whatever happens in the future, I am glad that it has been my 
good fortune to write a poem which, in very truth, I could wish were 
less imperfect. I doubt if its detractors could do better. At least I 
have enjoyed the keen delight of having been wholly possessed for a 
long time by a beautiful subject. Much of the book was written amid 
the not inappropriate sounds and gloorh of the Underground Railway, 
very much about the time when, in similar surroundings, the fine 
Earthly Paradise was born. 1 recall with distinct pleasure the battered 
note-book and the pencil, writing illegibly at express speed, as the 
lines rushed out headlong ; and the nods and winks of the young City 
clerks who thought their fellow traveller crazy, while he was in imagi- 
nation basking happily in the sun of Hellenic skies, though really 
fathom deep amid the grime and sulphurous fumes of our dear 
London.” 


One would like to add his modest remark that this work 
made part and parcel of ‘‘ the long procession of the English 
poets.” The following story appears to us to stand in need 
of a foot-note: 


** Once Dr. Jowett was a fellow guest with me at Aldworth, and he 
has left a glowing account of our host’s transcendental talk on that 
evening. That account has always suggested to me how very 
differently a conversation may strike different people who may yet not 
be consciously insincere. My clear recollection is that it was by no 
means so interesting as usual, but was, with whiffs of Rabelais at 





times, chiefly concerning the breeding of horses or dogs—in fact: 
Tennyson the squire and farmer, not the poet, and not transcendental 
in the very least degree.” 


Dr. Jowett possessed many singular and admirable gifts, 
but scarcely had the imagination to invent transcendental 
talk for Tennyson. Can it be that Sir Lewis fell asleep, 
when these lofty subjects arose, and only awoke when the 
desultory talk fell on Rabelais and the breeding of 
horses ? 

The following is an interesting phonograph story of 
Browning : 


_“ Presently, when all were ranged expectant round the oracle, the 
Sibyl began to speak. As we listened, quiet as mice, a grotesque 
thing happened. There was an abrupt full stop to the flow of words, 
and then a kind of aside in the familiar strident tones: ‘It is provok- 
ing, ladies and gentlemen, that I cannot remember my own lines.’ 
Browning, in speaking into the phonograph, has experienced a lapse 
of memory, and it was the oddest thing imaginable to hear his inter- 
jected excuses at a moment of strained and reverent gravity." 


Talking of celebrities, we cannot forbear quoting another 
short paragraph though it add a new terror to club life. 
Men of eminence if of a retiring disposition will after this 
be inclined to ‘‘hush their breath ’’ when one of the ‘‘ ever 
ew pageant of the blest” is in their neighbour- 

ood : 


“I used to overhear Thackeray at the Reform Club, where he fre- 
quently dined near me. He was not a good talker. His little knot of 
cronies out-talked him easily, though all immeasurably his inferiors. 
Dickens, on the other hand, was fluent, and, indeed, eloquent. I used 
to meet him almost daily in the Strand, a flare of discordant colour 
from head to foot.” 


As to his brother poets, Sir Lewis Morris is disinclined to 
give any opinion of them in particular; but, speaking 
generally, he finds that the fault of the age is obscurity 
and a taste for French triolets. One of his complaints is 
so delicious in its naitveté that we must reproduce it: 

“Tt is a little hard upon writers who have something to say and 


want to say it, but care little for word-painting, to be perpetually 
reminded that if an adjective is used, it must be always the best 


possible,’’ 
We trust that no “foul-mouthed Thersites”’ or ‘‘ Tom 
Fool”’ will make this the subject of a ribald laughter. 








THE DREAMER 


I SHALL never wed with flesh, I shall never ask of woman 
To make a home of love, a dwelling of delight ; 
For I have no heart’s desire towards the beauty that is 
human— 
Bodiless as joy are the dreams that come at night. 


I shall never call one son, nor the fair sweet name of 
daughter, 
For I live with dreams, and of them I make my home, 
And my kindred are the clouds, and the wind, and the 
wild water, 
The sunlight, the starlight, the shadows, and the gloam. 


For they are a part of me, in my blood I hear them 
crying, 
And I know no rest, by noon, or night, or day, 
When I think of the white hills in their lonely silence 
lying, 
And listen to the call of waters far away. 


And I look towards the day when our home shall be 
together, 
When my voice shall sound in the music of the rills, 
When my soul shall be a breath of the golden summer 
weather, 
And my heart a pulse of the peace upon the hills. 


R. G. T. CovENTrRY. 
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ROMAN-FEUILLETON 


Any story that is published serially in a newspaper is, we 
suppose, strictly speaking, a ‘‘roman-feuilleton.’”” But 
only one sort of story—a very rank weed of a story— 
really flourishes in that serial soil; and when one speaks of 
‘*roman-feuilleton ’’ one means that kind of story. On the 
whole we hear but little of it in literary circles, and read 
but little about it in the literary papers—and for cause. 
The readers who gloat over it are usually people who wield 
. the yard measure or the besom more competently than the 
pen, so that their enthusiasms fail to find articulate ex- 
pression. The people who are capable of writing about it 
» seldom trouble to read it, even when it comes to them for 
review. Yet real life has its desert islands—the barber’s 
shop, the railway carriage, the dentist’s ante-chamber, etc. 
—and, in some of these, a man sometimes finds himself alone 
with a “ roman-feuilleton,” and picks it up. One gets thus 
to know something about it, and one divines the rest. 
What is acquired is, perhaps, not so much knowledge as 
a mitigated ignorance, but that suffices. The bulk is 
tolerably sure to be up to sample; the clients may be 
trusted to see to that. The purveyors—we will name no 
names but will call them the Pearces and Plenties of 
Literature—are men of business who know what their 
public wants. 

What is really interesting is to note how the “ roman- 
feuilleton ”’ has evolved as a new public has been taught to 
read, and how the caterers have kept track of that public’s 
tastes. The early “ roman-feuilletons’’ were literary, and 
were written by men of letters. The names of the pioneers 
are still famous. Among them were Balzac, the elder 
Dumas, and Eugéne Sue. Some of them had wit, and the 
rest of them had ideas. They threw their spell upon a 
comparatively educated public. Villemessant, the editor 
of the Figaro, thought it necessary to wake his wife up in 
the middle of the night to tell her that the Count of Monte 
Cristo had escaped from prison. ‘‘ The Mysteries of Paris”’ 
brought Eugéne Sue a vast mass of correspondence, from 
persons of intelligence and position, on the topics treated 
in his romance. Lamartine addressed him as “ my dear 
prose poet.” Pére Enfantin congratulated him on his 
revolutionary sentiments, and declared that his serial 
“ piously féted the three days of July.”” Madame Roths- 
child invited him to distribute alms on her behalf. The 
name of his heroine, “‘ Fleur-de-Marie,” was given by a 
horticulturist to a new kind of rose, and a prosperous 
merchant wrote from Belgium to suggest that, by way of 
a happy ending, “‘ Fleur-de-Marie” should be made the 
manageress of a philanthropic institution. The author 
himself was sent to the Chamber of Deputies to champion 
as a politician the socialistic schemes which he had pro- 
pounded as a novelist. 

Those were the palmy days of the “‘ roman-feuilleton.”’ 
Its subsequent history is a history of gradual descent to 
the level of the literary lower orders, These people did 
not want wit. The only sort of joke that they under- 
stood was the joke of sitting down on wet paint, or of 
falling backwards into a heap of mud. And, if they did 
not want wit, still less did they want ideas—not even 
those socialistic ideas which might have been expected to 
appeal to them. What they wanted was to see the life 
they knew illuminated by the romance which they could 
understand. They wanted crimes and mysteries; the 
contrast of wealth and poverty; the sensational discomfi- 
ture of the oppressor ; the ultimate reward of virtue after 
long unmerited persecution. That is to say, they wanted 
the foundling, and the changeling, and the skeleton in the 
cellar which puts the amateur detective on the track of 
crime, and the rich uncle who returns from the colonies 
and rights the wrongs. And what they wanted they got 
—though not from men of letters. The successors of 
Dumas, and Balzac, and Eugéne Sue were Ponson du 
Terrail, and Paul Féval, and Xavier de Montépin, and 





Emile Richebourg, and Jules Mary—not artists but 
craftsmen, the humble servants of their public, who 
frequented the market-place at the dinner-hour in order 
to see whether their serials were giving satisfaction to the 
market women. Scions of a nation of stylists, they 
deliberately threw style to the winds. As examples of 
their attitude towards style, let us take two gems, which 
will bear translation, from the works of Ponson du 
Terrail. One of them is: ‘The man’s hands were cold 
and clammy like those of a serpent”: the other: “‘ The 
Count paced up and down the garden, reading the news- 
paper, with his hands behind his back.”’ 

We have, of course, our ‘‘ roman-feuilleton ’’ in England, 
though we are too polite to say which of their authors 
were in our mind when we spoke of literary Pearces and 
Plenties. It is not indeed worth while to do so since they 
make so little noise in the world, and are equally un- 
interesting whether they take themselves seriously or not. 
With the French, it is different. There is always more of 
a pose with them, arresting more of our attention. Their 
cynicism, when they are cynical, rises to sublimer heights ; 
and most of them, in one way or another, have contrived 
to be notable personalities. 

Some of them have been, in a sense, the victims of their 
fantastic imagination, as though they felt that the man 
who was to be a great ‘‘roman-feuilletonist’’ must make 
his own life a great ‘‘roman-feuilleton.’”” Dumas is a case 
in point. Having created Monte Cristo, he proceeded to 
build the Villa Monte Cristo, and to live up to it, with 
the result that in his shabby and shameful age, he kept a 
borrowed louis d’or upon the mantelpiece in order to per- 
suade himself that at Jeast he had not squandered the 
capital with which he had started life. The same traits 
appear in the career of Eugéne Sue, though, after squander- 
ing two fortunes, he had the wisdom to invest the third. 
His extravagances, it is said, shocked even the Jockey 
Club; and, when he sat down to write, his valet, as a 
preliminary, was required to hand him a new pair ofstraw 
coloured kid gloves upon a silver salver. Similarly with 
their successors. The saddest case is that of Dubut- 
Laforest, who imitated one of his own heroes to the point 
of suicide, throwing himself from a fifth floor window into 
the street. A less tragic case was that of Xavier de 
Montépin, though the “‘ roman-feuilleton’”’ element entered 
into his life by accident rather than by design. It was in 
the year of the invasion. He was secretly organising 
resistance in a ruined Alsatian castle. He was betrayed, 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to be shot: la suite au 
prochain numéro. An hour or two before the time fixed 
for his execution, the officer who had condemned him to 
death was superseded by a senior. The senior officer was 
an old friend of the feuilletonist. They had gambled 
together at the Homburg tables. So he commuted the 
sentence, and sent the feuilletonist as a hostage to Bremen. 

If the feuilletonist is interesting as the slave of his craft, 
however, he is not less interesting as its master; and the 
most entertaining story bearing upon this branch of the 
subject is perhaps one which illustrates Ponson du Terrail's 
methods of work. It was his habit to write several stories 
simultaneously, and, in order to avoid the risk of confusing 
them, he used to keep drawers full of lead soldiers, labelled 
with the names of his several characters. Whenever he 
killed a character he threw the corresponding lead soldier 
away; but once, when writing the most famous of his 
romances, he forgot to do so, with consequences which he 
has himself described. 


“IT had killed Rocambole in a feuilleton. There was no mistake 
about it. But owing to my neglect to destroy the puppet representing 
him, I forgot all about his death, and made him sit down to breakfast 
the next morning as if nothing had happened, to the great amazement 
of my readers of both sexes, Protests rained upon the office of the 
journal which squirted my prose at the public. The editor first 
stormed at me, and then gy me to do my best to repair my 
error. My ‘best,’ I claim with all modesty, was a stroke of genius. 
My next instalment, which began with these simple words: ‘ Rocam- 

was not dead,’ entangled itself, after this frank declaration, in such 
a net-work of exciting incidents, that the resurrection of the brigand 
was more profitable to me than his first life," 
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It is an amazing confession, and it gives the measure of 
the art, tho the candour of it disarms the critic. How 
is one to Jaugh at the man who steals a march on one by 
laughing at himself? How protest that this sort of thing 
is not literature when the author only claims that it is 
prose, and prateeres. not to publish, but to “squirt ”’ it? 
We can only tell the story for what it is worth, in the 
hope that some reader of the English prose similarly 
“squirted” by certain English authors—whose names we 
again refuse to mention—may be induced to reconsider his 
attitude towards a class of fiction which stands to literature 
in pretty much the same relation as that in which the 
hurdy-gurdy stands to the orchestras of Richter and 
Colonne. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE 


THE LESS-KNOWN FLAUBERT 


I HAD some men of letters in my study the other evening 
and one of them began talking of exchanging books—of 
exchanging, that is, the names of our really intimate 
consolers. They were to be the ones that are our own 
particular favourites: and not so much either the great 
classics or the ‘bedside books” that are published in 
series, as those books which, for each of us, are particularly 
our own. For they strike in us chords that, apparently, 
they do not in the rest of the world: they are the books 
that we can really read over and over again—for pleasure, 
not for improvement or one of the other intellectually 
snobbish reasons. They are the books that always ring 
true to our particular notes, that we may rely upon 
always to distract us—the books like the one or two men, 
or the one woman, of this world, that we really like, that 
we really love, for obscure personal causes, by reason of 
beauties that we can analyse most easily perhaps, by diving 
into ourselves, introspectively. 

For my particular books are Tourguénief's ‘ Sportsman's 
Sketches”; Beckford’s ‘‘ Letters from Portugal’’; Mr. W. 
H. Hudson’s “Nature in Downland’’—and two others. 
As I sit writing, my eyes wander over the backs of many 
other books—of my Best Books, and, as title after title 
strikes my mind I feel slight pricks of compunction. There 
are —— and —— and And there are the Classics. 
(And of course there are the works of a friend so intimate 
that I can’t name them.) But no: my particular books 
for exchange are these three and the two others. The two 
others are Flaubert’s “Bouvard et Pécuchet” and his 
“Trois Contes.” 

It is to me astonishing, but it is none the less true, that of 
all the English Men of Letters towhom I have spoken only 
two have read one of these books and not one has read 
both. Flaubert, in fact, for a man of his reputation is singu- 
larly little read. No doubt the “Madame Bovary” which 
he himself cursed before his death and the anecdotes of the 
amiable Ducamp are responsible for this; since the image 
of Flaubert which is reflected—at least from the tranquil sea 
of English letters—is alternatively that of a man who spent 
whole nights finicking with one word, or of a man who 
died in the effort to produce a marvel of lubricity. There 
are, I mean, men of so low a mental level that they 
seriously regard ‘‘ Madame Bovary” as a book to be read 
for whatever reason men do read spicy works—a choice, 
considering the appalling lesson of the book, as striking as 
that of the privates of a British Regiment who will bring 
to the educated of their number a Bible with the request 
that he will indicate the indecent passages. That, at least, 
is the lay view of Flaubert. The professional literary view 
is to me almost as odd. 

It is true that Flaubert did take unheard-of pains with 
his work: but I ask myself why that should be resented. He 
could afford to do so: he had the leisure ; it did not inter- 
fere with his domestic duties : it did not prevent his pay- 
ing his laundress. I fancy that those of us who do resent 





his methods of work do so precisely because, if we worked 
in that way, we should not be in a position to pay our 
laundresses. He set, in fact, too high a level. It was not 
cricket, in the sense that it was not Trade Unionism ; he 
was false to the great ca’ canny principle. But that, as- 
suredly, was a matter between himself and his own con- 
science, and the great fact is that he liked searching for 
words. He was as enthusiastic in the pursuit as may be 
other friends of ours who spend twenty minutes over the 
next move on the chessboard. Let us put it that it was a 
game like another. 

Our image of the man should be, after all, that of a 
florid, loud-mouthed, buoyant, boyish giant. That is the 
figure of him presented by the greatest of living prose- 
writers, who sets him down a Viking ; fair, filled at times 
with a sort of Berseker rage, at times with vast despairs, 
shaken at times with great bursts of laughter. Our image 
is in fact most assuredly not that of a pale, pedantic seeker 
after words. He attacked the Vocabulary not with lancet 
or probes, but with a battle-axe. He was not a seeker 
after the precious: he was a human man, full-blooded, 
seeking, by main force, to wrest an image of himself out 
of the amorphous universe that surrounded him. 

He left some great books that we shall probably never 
really read, because we have not the time to spare. We 
may master ‘‘Madame Bovary”’ or “‘Salammbo” at the 
cost of a reading or two: but “La Tentation de Saint 
Antoine” and “ |’Education Sentimentale’’ must be read 
over and over again, if simply on account of the amount 
of matter that they contain. And for the moment I have 
neither the space nor the courage to attack them. 

For me indeed the ‘“ Trois Contes” sum up the whole 
of Flaubert outside ‘“ Bouvard et Pécuchet ’—and that 
book stands by itself. The three Contes are ‘‘ Un Coeur 
Simple,” “St. Julien Il’Hopitallier,” and “ Hérodias.” 
The first is a story of 4 servant, simple, simply told, with- 
out incident, without display of any kind. It is tremen- 
dously sympathetic, in the sense that it comprehends 
tenderly the workings of an ignorant soul: it is tremen- 
dously aloof, in the sense that it dissociates itself 
entirely from the errors of judgment into which the 
ignorant soul must fall. “St. Julien” is a rendering in 
words of the legend, of the atmosphere, of a picture in 
stained glass—and it is astounding what Flaubert does 
with his words; how much he makes them express. Here 
for instance, is the fighting life of a medieval man-at- 
arms as seen by a medieval chronicler : 


‘11 connut la faim, la soif, les fiévres et la vermine. II s'accoutuma 
au fracas des mélées, a l’aspect des moribonds. Le vent tanna sa peau. 
Ses membres se durcirent par le contact des armures; et comme il 
était trés fort, courageux, tempérant, avisé, il obtint sans peine le 
commandement d’une compagnie. 

‘* Au début des batailles, il enlevait ses soldats d'un grand geste de 
son épée, Avec une corde a neeuds, il grimpait aux murs des cita- 
delles, la nuit, balancé par l'ouragan, pendant que les flamméches du 
feu gregeois se collaient A sa cuirasse, et que la résine bouillante et le 
plomb fondu ruisselaient des créneaux. Souvent le heurt d'une pierre 
fracassa son bouclier. Des ports trop chargés d’hommes croulérent 
sous lui. En tournant sa masse d'armes, il se débarrassa de quatorze 
cavaliers. 11 défit en champ clos, tous ceux qui se proposérent, Plus 
de vingt fois on le crut mort.” 


Is not that “done” ? does it not give the whole thing ? 
and is not that small passage, as far as it affects our 
memories and our feelings, worth whole pages of the works 
of historians ? Will it not, once you have read it, take 
in your mind the place of whole pages of Stubbs or John 
Richard Green, or of such compilations as ‘Social 
England”? And is it not authoritative and definite ? Do 
you not believe intimately and absolutely that these things 
were so, that life was like that ? ; 

Similarly, when Vitellius, in “‘ Hérodias,”’ peers down into 
the pit containing John the Baptist, we must believe that 
so the thing took place. We experience the pleasure, the 
thrill, the excitement of being present at the making of 
history. We seem, in fact, to be seeing the thing with our 
own eyes: we are held by the presentation, as if we were 
sitting at a play, right up to the closing words where the 
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disciples go away across the desert carrying the head of 
John: 

‘* Et tous les trois, ayant pris la téte de Jaokanaan, s’en allérent dela 
cété de Galilée. 

‘‘Comme elle était trés lourde ils la portaient alternativement.” 

It is such a trick as that of the last sentence that makes 
the whole thing live for me: it is the constant succession 
of such touches that makes all the three Contes hold me: 
and it is because they hold me, because they make me 
so entirely oblivious of myself that I so much like this 
book. For it is that, after all, that we demand of our 
books: it is that, after all, that is the highest gift that 
either of the arts has to bestow upon us—that they make 
us oblivious of ourselves. 

The appeal—the method of pleasing—is different in 
‘‘Bouvard et Pécuchet.” Here, of course, what pleases 
ultimately is the personality, the point of view of Flaubert 
himself. It is the selector that is valuable, but what 
holds us immediately is the material. Essentially the part 
of us that the book appeals to is the same as that which 
is reached very grossly by periodicals of the “ Bits’‘ order. 
For such collections are attractive, not because they 
teach any one anything, but because of the contrasts of 
interest they unceasingly present. You jump from a fact 
about the manufacture of soap to the statistics of the 
Baku oilfields, or the length of the finger-nails of Chinese 
literati, without any change of mentalattitude. You have, 
without any mental fatigue, a constant flicker of objects 
presented to you. It is, in a sense, the entertainment 
that may be got from reading a good dictionary or a good 
catalogue of second-hand books, or from watching passers- 
by from a window. 

“Bouvard et Pécuchet’”’ presents us with a constant 
flicker, not of facts, but of ideas, synthetised and put in 
order, and expressed in just that matchless language of 
authority that makes us believe in them. The story of 
the book is of the very simplest. There are two good 
bourgeois, Bouvard and Pécuchet. They are tired of their 
counter and their desk. They are middle-aged; they 
have a great and naive admiration for the Sciences and the 
Arts. Suddenly they come into a modest fortune, and 
they take all knowledge for their province. They buy a 
small property in the provinces and they revel by turns in 
every one of the sciences and in each of the arts. They 
apply themselves to agriculture, to education, to chemistry, 
to hygiene, to aerostatics, to archeology, to biography, 
to mineralogy, to the collecting of Oriental porcelains, and 
to defining what is taste in literature. 

Disasters of every kind naturally end each of these 
excursions into unfamiliar fields: their alembics burst, 
their pupils turn into rascals, their haycocks catch fire 
owing to spontaneous combustion, their professors con- 
tradict each other so bewilderingly that Bouvard becomes 
ill in trying to reconcile them—ces questions le travaillérent 
tellement qu'il y gagnait une jaunisse. They learn, in fact, 
that each truth is only true on one side of the Pyrenees ; 
beyond them, it isa falsehood. And, disgusted with the 
search, they plunge at last into the compilation of that 
famous ‘“‘ Dictionary of Accepted Ideas,” that compen- 
dium of banalities, that Flaubert did not live even to 
commence. 

But what is splendid in the book—apart from its comic 
spirit and its full-lunged humour—is the mnaiveté, the 
enthusiasm with which they plunge into each new adven- 
ture. It remains to them at the end, since they are pre- 
paring to give to the searching out of Human Error as 
much enthusiasm as they had given to the quest for 
truth. They are, in fact, Flaubert himself: or, indeed, 
they are the Flaubert that is in all of us, the Flaubert that 
still goes on, forward over so many graves, over sO many 
disillusionments. 

For that reason, if for that alone, the book seems to 
me one of the great ones of the earth. It is pessimist 
in the sense that it treats of the worthlessness of all 
attainments; it is optimist because it fills us with the 
conviction of the value of pursuit. 








If the English public would read it they would come 
into contact with a very brave, a very vigorous and a ver 
masculine spirit and, to that extent, they would profit by 
this book for exchange. The conclusions they will come 
to, or their preconceptions, may not in any given case be 
identical with those of Flaubert—though indeed Flaubert 
has no parti pris and draws no moral save the general 
one of human fallibility—but the humour of it is in- 
fectious; and surely we have to-day reached a stage in 
which we can read books which are not written by par- 
tisans of whatsoever may be our particular dogmas. It 
is, in fact, a very splendid book of adventure, the Odyssey 
of two compassless mariners, of two brave Quixote- 
Panzas across uncharted seas. It does not make any 
difference that its rocks are those of the mind, or that 
the windmills against which its hero tilts are those of 
human error. The spirit of adventure is there and the 
large humanity. For that reason it takes its place with 
the great books of the world—with “Don aor geo 
precisely—and for that reason, save for the fact that 
it is so little read, it hardly falls into line with other 
books for exchange. You will not find many of which 
it could be said that the exchange with them would be no 
robbery. 

ForD MADox HUEFFER. 


[Next week’s Causerie will be on ‘‘ The Poetry of the Tweed” 
by A.] 








FICTION 


The Debtor. By Mary E, Witkins Freeman. (Harpers, 6s.) 


IF, in writing “‘ The Debtor,” Mrs. Freeman’s object was to 
show that an agreeable family, well-bred and of gentle 
nature, can be devoid of common honesty, can even re- 
semble birds of prey, she has completely succeeded. She 
has also succeeded in enforcing the lesson that, if a man 
cannot make way in his chosen profession without sinking 
below the social traditions in which he was born, honour 
and duty require him to turn to such other work as he is 
capable of doing honestly and well, however humble it ma 

be. In one illustrative instance in this story, Randolph 
Anderson recognises the obligation, gives up the law, and 
becomes a grocer; in the case of Captain Carroll, the better 
way is only found after a long and struggling course of 
humiliation and failing self-respect. Carroll is a devoted 
husband and father ; his wife, sister, and children are united 
by strong ties of affection to himself and to each other; yet 
towards the outer world they are restrained by no moral 
scruples. The rights of other people must give way to 
their needs, even when those needs are luxuries. It is a 
tale that Mrs. Freeman might have told charmingly in a 
hundred pages; its substance is too thin to permit of 
expansion and variation sufficient to fill five hundred. The 
Carrolls live upon credit ; directly and indirectly upon the 
savings and wages of those who trust them. The reader is 
taken through all the details of their household manage- 
ment ; their difficulties with butcher and baker, and above 
all with draper and dressmaker are made known to him, 
at length. All this is carried too far. We grow weary 
of duns, of the tricks and shifts to avoid them; of the 
pretty daughter who presents cheques that the bank 
promptly returns ; and of the terrible small boy who lies 
and steals, and drags out the family skeleton at every 
opportunity. In some parts of the book, and in dealing 
with certain characters, the author writes as delightfully 
as ever. The numerous creditors, their different ways of 
taking their losses, the revelations of hidden traits of 
character, afford Mrs, Freeman plentiful opportunity for 
the studies she excels in. It is the story itself, with its 
unlovely incidents too often and too minutely related, that 
is disappointing. 
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A Spur to Smite. By G. B. Lancaster. (Melrose, 6s.) 


It was not striking originality of subject which lent dis- 
tinction to Mr. Lancaster’s “Sons o’ Men”’—the manner 
was the thing, the matter altogether subordinate, almost 
irrelevant. But it is matter allied to manner which lends 
distinction to “A Spur to Smite.” Without the matter 
the book had been tedious ; as it is, it is always interesting, 
sometimes powerful and virile. The difference between 
the two novels is that, whereas in the first Mr. Lancaster 
wrote, or seemed to write, with an unstudied art, hitting 
on the right word—the most effective word — by 
accident, in the second we are conscious of a striving 
which often ends in confusion. Mr. Lancaster takes us 
again to the sheep-farms and cattle-stations of New 
Zealand which he sketched vividly in his former book, 
and he presents to us a man with a soul and a brain who 
is engaged, amongst the refuse of the country, in dipping 
and shearing sheep. Kin Severne has written of the lives of 
the men he has met in travelling from station to station— 
crude, merciless stories of unrelieved sordidness and misery 
and vice—and the devil comes to him in the person of 
Haddington, with an offer to take him away, and to lift him 
into the literary world, on the condition that he signs his 
life away for seven years. The contract was more than 
‘*a whip and a spur to smite 
To fierce endeavour,” 


for the spur was set for tragedy. The sequel is well told: 
but the conclusion is abrupt, and we cannot help thinking 
that the author has, by his abruptness, robbed us of at 
jJeast three chapters which might well have been the best 
in the book. Mr. Lancaster is a writer of considerable 
promise, but it is a promise which will not be fulfilled 
unless he awaken to the fact that when a man begins to 
affect a style, and to strain after it, he ceases to be natural, 
and his work ceases to be art in the highest sense of the 


word. 


After His Kind. 
3s. 6d, net.) 


WE do not understand why Mrs. Henderson should have 
prefixed the short mysterious preface, about the use and 
misuse of the word ‘‘ Love,” to her twelve stories. It 
suggests a weight of hidden meaning which the stories are 
too fragile to bear; nor do they answer in any way the 
momentous questions with which the preface ends, and we 
are glad of it. Their charm lies in the delicacy and gentle- 
ness with which certain phases of human affection are 
handled. This charm is especially manifest in “‘ Mr. and 
Mrs. Partington.” A Cambridge don finds relief from the 
atmosphere of the common room—ah ! that atmosphere— 
by writing long and ardent love-letters to Jane—his incom- 
parable Jane: one of these he directs by mistake to his 
sister, who is devoted to him, and with whom he has always 
lived: she pictures the bright girl whom he !oves and is 
ready to submit with noble sacrifice her place to this new- 
comer. Only, she wishes her brother could have let her 
into his confidence. Then in the proper moment of her 
anguish and nobility she finds out who his Jane is: and his 
Jane is no other than Pater’s Aunt Jane, and every one’s 
dear Jane—Austen. We respect that Cambridge don. A 
deeper note is struck in ‘‘ Joan ’—the first story in the book 
—-and in ‘‘ Fellow Travellers,”” which is the best, and has a 
subtle beauty of its own. But the desire to escape from 
the commonplace has led Mrs. Henderson too often to be 
vague ; and has obscured that dramatic quality which is 
essential to a short story, and which is apparent in “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Partington ” and, for all its subtlety, in ‘ Fellow 
Travellers.”’ 


Dorothy Raeburn. By Reoinap Turner, (Greening, 6s.) 


THis story may come as something of a surprise to those 
who are acquainted with Mr. Turner’s former work. Com- 
pared with “Cynthia's Damages” or ‘‘Castles in Ken- 
Sington”’ it is as plain rice-pudding to trifle. But rice- 


By M. Srurce-Henperson. (Duckworth, 





to be despised, and we may congratulate Mr. Turner on 
proving himself a thoroughly good plain cook. At sixteen 
life flows placidly around Miss Dorothy in her mid- 
land county home at Upton. Her people love her; 
she has—to the envy of the county—almost the sole 
approach to a supereminent poet living in retirement in 
the neighbourhood, while Cyril Galloway and Tom Blake- 
ston, the only two boys within reach, are her devoted 
knights and servants. From what we learn of Cyril, rich 
pretty, and popular, and of Tom, clever, poor, and (except 
for his eyes, of course) ugly, it is easy to guess that, 
when the time comes, Tom will lay a certain fire while 
Cyril will stepin to light it. But the difficulty is that, 
when this happens, the soft, complaisant Cyril’s match 
does no more than light the paper while Tom’s, which he 
has hesitated to apply, would have set the fire properly 
burning. Many quiet touches help to lend charm to the 
not unusual situation, but perhaps the book’s chief claim 
to distinction lies in the manner in which certain passages 
in the lives of Colonel and Mrs. Raeburn, and of another 
middle-aged friend of Dorothy’s (whose eyes are extra- 
ordinarily like her own) are brought to bear upon her 
dilemma. The gallant Colonel's advice to Cyril (not only 
a duly accepted lover, but the “ catch” of the neighbour- 
hood) not to marry a girl whom he would not be able to 
live up to, seasoned as it is by analogies from his own ex- 
perience, is a notable example of mingled courage, frank- 
ness and simplicity; and the manner of its acceptance 
seems, to us equally well felt and represented. 


A Thief in the Night, By E, W. Hornune, (Chatto & Windus, 
6s.) 

“Ir I must tell you more tales of Raffles,” says Mr. 
Hornung, at the very beginning of this book, ‘‘ I can but 
go back to ourearliest days together, and fill in the blanks 
left by discretion in existing annals.” The magazine 
editors deny that there is any “if”; they simply must 
have more of Raffles, that most engaging cricketer-cracks- 
man. Sir Arthur Conan Doyle got into sad disgrace for 
killing Mr. Sherlock Holmes—an appalling crime, as if a 
parent should murder his own child. But you can always 
‘hark back,” as Mr. Hornung has discovered, though we 
are not even yet convinced that Raffles is really dead. It 
will be remembered that he disappeared over the side of a 
liner in mid-ocean, and now it seems that afterwards he 
“died ’’ fighting gloriously at the front in South Africa. 
The present collection of nine tales and a “ Last Word” 
shows us quite the old Raffles, the hero of a Test Match at 
Old Trafford by day, while at night he turns up in the 
nick of time to help poor Bunny, who has found un- 
expected difficulties in cracking a suburban crib in 
Surrey. Poor Bunny! It was shocking of Raffles 
to think of breaking into the house in Palace Gardens 
where dwelt the faithful creature’s beloved, but to let 
Bunny come with him under the delusion that the house 
had new tenants was much worse. However, the ‘ Last 
Word”’ affords hope that Bunny—who seems to have 
reformed and become a journalist—may yet win the 
desire of his heart. Perhaps the best of these stories is 
that of a little “job” at Lord Thornaby’s town house, 
where Raffles most ingeniously diverts from himself the 
suspicions of the Criminologists’ Club. Another affair, 
in which he “ burgles”’ the Black Museum at Scotland 
Yard of his own relics, the Raffles relics, though full of 
ironical humour, seems a little too outrageous. 


Deborah's Life, By James Biytu, (Nash, 6s.) 


THE author of “‘ Deborah’s Life”’ is one of those “ realists ”’ 
whose realism always seems to us less like life than a fairy 
tale. The situation we are asked to accept as the basis of 
the novel makes a considerable demand on our credulity. 
In the first place the squire of the parish sells “all his 
personal securities with a view to a large purchase of 
land,” and the proceeds were lying at the bank when the 
bank failed. He gave up his ancestral house and its lands 


pudding well made and pleasantly flavoured is by no means | to a thievish banker “ under circumstances which were not 
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publicly known.”’ After this, feeling perhaps that he had 
no head for business, he retired to a cottage a broken- 
hearted man of thirty. He and his wife both died when 
his only child Roland was a month old, and we are expected 
to believe that the gentlefolks of the county, the friends 
and neighbours of the Squire of Mereby, abandoned this 
infant to a pauper couple who lived on the marshes and 
brought the child upinevery circumstance of want and crime. 
No doubt there are monsters like Andrew and Matilda, but 
the child of an old landed family would not be callously 
left to their mercies. The boy’s valour in saving the 
banker’s daughter from a nest of vipers leads to his rescue, 
and he is succeeded in the horrible hut by Deborah. the 
girl who gives her name to thestory. Her fate is a shocking 
one, and probably has its counterpart in the dark corners 
of the world. She is a figure of some strength and nobility, 
and by her the novel stands or falls. The scene in which 
she saves Roland from the ooze is told with great vigour 
and narrative power. But he behaves like a cur when he 
meets her in later life, and we are not sure that he was 
worth saving. However his fate in marriage, which we 
will not divulge, was as bad as he deserved. Mr. Blyth 
can tell a good story, but we find it depressing to meet 
such a company of odious people. Perhaps, after all, 
that Sense of depression and disgust is a tribute to his 
“realism.” 





THE DRAMA 
THE NEW TECHNIQUE 


Mr. GRANVILLE BARKER’sS new play, The Voysey Inheri- 
tance, is a very remarkable piece of work. The charac- 
terisation is brilliant, the dialogue admirably handled, 
and the philosophy—if that be the right word—fresh and 
intellectually stimulating. Altogether, a very clever and 
a very amusing entertainment which should fill the Court 
Theatre for the remainine five matinées with all the in- 
telligent playgoers in London. There ought to be enough 
of these to fill five matinéges at the Court. 

But it is as a piece of pure technique that The Voysey 
Inheritance is most interesting. For in construction it is 
extraordinarily Saving and, as far as English playwrights 
are concerned, entirely novel. Even Mr. Barker's earlier 
work, The Marrying of Ann Leete, which the Stage Society 
gave four or five years go, had more affinity with ordinary 
orthodox dramatic models than this. The Voysey Inhert- 
‘ance stands in a different category. As the critics would 
say—some of them have said it—it is “ not a play at all.” 
They said the same of Hauptmann’s Tieves’ Comedy when 
it was given at the Court last spring. No doubt that is 
why Hauptmann is universally admitted to be among the 
greatest living playwrights, and why Oxford selected him 
last June for an honorary degree. Of course, the kind of 
criticism which goes about dubbing this, that, or the other 
“not a play,” on the sort of grourms usually adduced, 
is ridiculous as well as futile. Drama is not to be ruled in 
or out of order on such hard-and-fast lines. But one can 
understand what the criticism means. The Voysey Inheri- 
lance, like The Thieves’ Comedy—even more than The 
Thieves’ Comedy, in fact—is lacking in incident, in what 
used to be called intrigue, above all in climax. It does 
not work up to anything. It is a picture of life, and, like 
life itself, it does not come toa full stop at any point. When 
the play opens you find yourself in the middle of the story. 
When it ends, after five longish acts, you are still in the 
middle of the sto:y. Nothing is finished. There has 
been no crash, no straightening out of things. The nearest 
approach to a “ dénouement”’ is the engagement of the 
hero to one of the young ladies in the play, and that is 
robbed by its handling—deliberately robbed—of any 
vestige of “thrill.” In fact, there is no reason whatever 
(except that it alr ady 'asts three hours and’a* half)’ why 
The* Vovesy Inheritance should end when it, does. I‘see a 
whole vista of further possible acts for the play. In fact, 





considered as what is called “‘ conimercial dtama,’”’ the 
fifth act would be better away. It should be used as Act 
I. of The Voysey Inheritance (Part ii.). This does not 
mean that Act V. is dull. On the contrary, the opening 
scenes in it are among the most brilliantly amusing things 
in the play, and elicited shouts of laughter. But still it 
was past five o'clock when the curtain fell on Act IV. Why 
not end Part i. there or thereabouts, and let us all come 
back to Part ii. (being Acts V., VI., VII., and VIII.) after 
a sparing dinner ? 

I am not putting forward this view as a reproach to 
Mr. Barker. On the contrary, to me it was not the least 
interesting of the play’s qualities. But then, I. have 
rather a taste for dramatic sequels. And our rigid deter- 
mination that plays should begin and end and have “ cur- 
tains’ and “‘ sympa hy ” and a “ love interest,”’ and so on, 
is really quite irrational. The business of the dramatist 
is to put a picture of life on the stage that will hold his 
audience. So long as he does that, it is absurd to quarrel 
with him because his play neither kills nor marries off its 
characters, but on the contrary leaves us with a burning 
desire to know their subsequent histories. Therefore, I 
consider Mr. Barxer’s experiment in technique amply 
justified—though I do not look to see many of our drama- 
tists following it. I question whether most of them have 
the necessafy ability. The piece was well played 
throughout, notably by Mr. Fulton as the blusterous 
broker, Mr. George as old Voysey, Miss Haydon as old and 
deaf Mrs. Voysey, Mr. Eugene Mayeur in the small part of 
Trenchard, K.C., Miss Henrietta Watson as the wife of one 
of the Voysey sons, and, lastly, Mr. Thalberg Corbett, who 
had by far the most difficult task in the play, as Edward 
the luckless heir of the damnosa hereditas of the Voyseys. 


St. JoHN HANKIN. 


“AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE” AT HIS 
MAJESTY’S 'THEATRE 


VIOLENCE-ASSUAGING Time has worked its usual wonders. 
A new view is being taken of Ibsen’s social dramas. The 
characters in them are now regarded neither as preter- 
naturally tragic nor assupremely mad. They become comic 
and satiric. Allowing for the extravagance ofits expression 
the new view possesses more elements of truth than either 
of the old. For to be comic is to be human, and Ibsen’s men 
and women are huiman with all the weaknesses of humanity. 
What satire more potent than to let people show themselves 
as they really are? It is Ibsen’s way—the reason why 
different interpretations may bear, in varying degrees, the 
hall-mark of artistic truth. That, too, is why we are 
fascinated by the petty municipal intrigue that is the 
theme of An Enemy of the People. Not even a fig for the 
medicinal baths, or for the thing they may symbolise! 
We are fascinated because the motives which impel the 
antagonists are the motives which actuate us all both in 
the minor events of life and in its crises. While Dr. 
Stockmann is for proclaiming the ‘‘curative” baths a 
pestilence, all the elements of selfishness in the township, 
moved by the primary egoism of Nature, combine against 
the visionary. Materialism becomes self-conscious and 
joins its forces to destroy the idealist. Or rather, Ibsen 
shows how the intrusion of unwanted ideals recoils on the 
idealist. This is the complement to the moral of The Wild 
Duck, in which is shown the external havoc wrought by 
the obtrusion of ideals on people unprepared for them. 
The difference is vital. Not having seen it with their proper 
eyes, the Ekdals cannot rise tothe light. But Stockmann’s 
idealism is innate and, tempered to heroism by the preva- 
lent moral cowardice, he learns the strength by which he 
can became master of his own fate. Indeed, the moral of 
An Enemy of the People is, from this point of view, sheerest 
optimism. Thereis another moreobvious moral—the scourge 
for insincerity, the biting satire on shibboleth-mouthing 
majorities. Not even the violence and extravagance 
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of their formulation can mihimise the inherent truth of 
these criticisms. Under the new interpretation the poli- 
tical satire is forced into undue prominence. Observing 
clearly the intensity of this trenchant humour, Mr. Tree 
‘determines that there shall be no escape from the lash. He 
exaggerates the satiric comedy into self-conscious burlesque 
or even farce. Otherwise he would subdue some of his own 
grotesques and more especially those of Aslaksen and 
Peter Stockmann, who are fantastic caricatures of too 
common types. The brutality of their exaggeration nulli- 
fies the satire and, by reaction, turns them to convention. 
Mr. Tree’s Stockmannh is an admirable performance, full of 
energy and humorous insight. Much that is subtle refines 
the breadth of his comedy. His rejection by anticipation 
of any public honour is in the finest comic vein, so modest 
withal and so shrinking, yet something after the manner of 
Cesar in putting by that *‘ kingly crown which he did thrice 
refuse ’’—each time a little more gently. Many strongly 
individualised pieces of acting helped to complete the high 
histrionic level of the general performance, notably Mr. 
Fisher Whitte’s Hovstad, Miss Rosina Filippi’s Mrs. Stock- 
mann, a natural and touching impersonation, Miss Halstan’s 
Petra which, in another vein, showed the same qualities of 
restraint and quiet force. We are glad to hear that the 
performance is to be repeated. 


FINE ART 


ROUND THE GALLERIES 


WHEN we reflect that there are not as many as one hundred 
and ninety-four considerable painters*in all England, it 
would be astonishing if a single Society in London were able 
to muster among this number of members even a tenth part 
of considerable pictures, and the Royal Society of British 
Artists has by no means achieved such a miracle. There 
were times, even after the great Whistler upheaval, when 
it seemed possible that the Society might yet recover, 
and become a nucleus of really artistic work. But the 
vigorous personality and exquisite art of William Stott of 
Oldham passed like a meteor, and after him Hubert Vos 
and his Dutch friends only paid a short call. Then the 
Pick-me-up men, with Mr. Sime at their head, shook things 
up a bit. But young Manuel died after brilliant begin- 
nings, and Mr. Eckhart and Mr. Sime ceased to exhibit 
there. 

Even those who were associated with the Academy and 
who seemed inclined to rally round have dropped off 
again and by this time the Exhibition has touched the 
bottom of amateurishness and incompetence. No other 
art society has reached such a low level as this, without 
even the relief of a thoroughly execrable picture such as 
the Royal Academy occasionally affords. 

Mr. Cayley-Robinson, who has coquetted with many 
forms, from Mr. Stanhope Forbes to William Blake, has 
amused himself by sending two early works of his un- 
regenerate days, when his square brush radiated like a 
Catherine wheel, and one of his later archaistic productions 
where all the forms are enclosed within iron lines. His 
ability is undeniable, although he has a heavy hand. Mr. 
Kween’s portrait of John Sargeaunt, Esq., is a strong and 
sober piece of work, the best portrait here, and much 
better than his landscapes, inoffensive though they be. 

Mr. Spenlove-Spenlove swaggers in Venice as he swag- 
gered in Holland, in an empty and boastful manner, clever 
enough in its way. Mr. i. K. Rooke’s In the Gloaming 
would be a nice little picture on a tenth of the scale. 
Mr. Hans Trier’s Moonrise on the Giudecca Canal just 
fails of being excellent, chiefly for the material reason 
that the underpainting has not been cleaned up before the 
final coat. Mr. Westley Manning’s pastel portrait is pleasant 
in colour. Both colour and quality are to be found in Mr. 
Elphinstone’s Towing disabled Trawler, but the drawihg 
fails to give the suggestion of waves in motion. 

In the water-colour rooms Mr. Hawksworth’s The Green 











Ship brings out the full beauty of the material, used as a 
egg tinted drawing. His other watér-colour, of the 
Groote Kerk at Dordrecht is equally large in feeling but 
has less charm of handling. They are the only water- 
colours in the true traditional style of our masters, for Mr. 
Foweraker’s a the Alhambra, has attained great 
depth and truth of tone only by sacrificing beauty of 
technique. The effect of moonlight is startlingly vivid, 
but the treatment would be more appropriate in oil. With 
these exceptions, I could find nothing worthy of special 
attention. 

Mr. Fahey, in English and Foreign Landscape at the 
Galleries of Henry Graves and Co., shows himself one of 
the most perfect exponents of the art of water-colour now 
living. The workmanship is so unobtrusive and the views 
selected so gentle and harmonious that its merit is hardly 
apparent at first. But to use the fine medium without the 
white that destroys the quality in most modern work, to avoid 
the papery flat look that nearly always accompanies such 
use, and to obtain delicate gradations not in the arbitrary 
selections of the English masters, but in the true values of 
nature, require much original gift and a vast amount of 
practice. Although we are told that ‘‘these are the 
original sketches, painted direct from Nature,”’ there is no 
sign of haste or uncertainty. Everything is deliberate, 
careful, and at the same time broad and simple. The 
skies and distances are especially admirable, as in the 
Morning in Florence, The Coast of Meadfoot, near Torquay, 
The Thatcher Rock, Distant view of Florence, Morning tn 
Tor Bay, A Grey Day at Lausanne, and Ischia, from the 
Coast of Capri.” 

But it is difficult to make a selection where the only fault, 
if it be a fault, is a certain sameness of vision. Our younger 
water-colourists, who either splash and blow like babies in 
a bath, or are busily engaged in faking old masters, might 
learn much from these sincere, unaffected and charming 
little pictures. 

At Messrs. Tooth’s, among a great deal of second-rate 
stuff, there are a few excellent pictures. A very fine 
Daubigny, Portigote, in the rather hard style he some- 
times affected; a brilliant and at the same time soft 
effect of diffused sunlight, Lace-makers, by Joseph Bail; 
some landscapes by M. de Bock, reminiscent of Corot 
and Daubigny, but much more harsh and painty, and 
a sweet little Boudin, Le port de Trouville, probably sold 
by the artist for fifty francs, and now worth several hun- 
dreds of pounds. 

At Thomas Maclean’s gallery there is The Frugal Meal, of 
L’Hermitte, with the usual characteristics, of drawing, of 
figures too powerful and finished for the scale and handling 
of the landscape. The yt oy look hollow, because the paint 
has been thinned to get the requisite amount of drawing. 
But all his work is remarkable. Triem is always too shoppy 
for my taste, but his Bucentaure—Marriage of the Adriatic, 
is such glorious shop, and shows such jolly and riotous 
power, as of Silenus turned painter, that I cannot bring 
myself to dislike it. Edwin Ellis was a big painter, if not 
a great one; On the Cornish Coast has the rich quality 
of lacquer in its intense and gloomy colour, Corot shows 
his old magic, in little canvases which in any other hands 
would be absurd and insignificant. bs 


THE ARUNDEL CLUB 


Tue Arundel Club, which began only last year the good 
work of photographing paintings stored in the private 
galleries of England, has just sent out to its members the 
result of this year’s labours. 

Looking over the present portfolio, containing fifteen 
finely printed and well-mounted photogravures, and re- 
calling the issue of 1904, we cannot but feel that the Club 
has abundantly justified its existence. As in the previous 
selection, the Committee has this year chosen to cover a 
wide field, and has included works from Italian, Spanish, 
Flemish, French, and English Schools. The names of the 
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masters attached to the paintings reproduced, guarantee 
the general interest of the selection. Among them, to 
go no further, are Reynolds, Watteau, Cima, Matsys, 
Lorenzo Lotto, and Giorgione. In regard to these last, 
it is always felt that one cannot go too warily in the 
matter of attribution, and the Committee wisely safeguards 
itself in this respect by stating “that it does not hold 
itself responsible for the attributions given, which are 
those accepted by the owners;”—it may be remarked 
in passing that the Lorenzo Lotto does not appear in 
Berenson’s catalogue of that painter's works. Notwith- 
standing a certain element of doubt as to authorship in 
one or two cases, the actual paintings have well merited 
reproduction, and are fine examples of the schools to which 
in any case they indubitably belong. 

Not the least interesting of the collection, though it 
cannot be called beautiful, is an allegorical composition in 
five panels by Hogarth, called The Stream of Life. It 
“came,” we are told in the catalogue : 


“into the possession of the Dent family about the year 1836, with the 
tradition that it had been painted by Hogarth for the ‘ Old Elephant,’ 
an inn in Fenchurch Street frequented by the artist. In 1879 the 
— was injured by over-cleaning and retouching. Fortune, blind- 
old, is represented showering favours with one hand, and evils with 
the other, whilst on a bridge spanning the Stream of Life are seen 
Hogarth himself, palette in hand, and Richardson the novelist, with a 
bag of money; in the background Pope is seated in a car drawn by 
a swan with seven necks. The two left-hand panels represent those 
who are favoured by Fortune, the two right-hand panels the victims of 
_ malevolence. On the extreme right are the jaws of Hell vomiting 
ames.” 


The reproduction of this most curious composition is 
specially welcome, as serving to enlarge the general idea 
of the scope of Hogarth’s genius. 


MUSIC 
CHURCH SINGING 


RECENTLY, in a discussion in the ACADEMY of popular 
signs of the times, I touched on singing in churches, and 
hinted at the difficulty of making church music in any 
degree a spontaneous expression of feeling. It would be 
manifestly unsuitable to open a discussion of the various 
influences which tend to confuse the issue in this depart- 
ment of the art, nor would it at all bear on our subject, 
which is—Music. If this postulate be granted, however, 
that only that which is in some sense the natural expres- 
sion of a genuine emotion (using the word in its widest 
sense) has a claim to be considered as art, a great deal of 
church singing is, I fear, disposed of at once. It is obvious, 
then, that only that music which can act as the direct 
expression of religious emotion is suitable to the church, or 
can within its walls be considered as truly artistic. I wish 
to establish this point at the outset, that religious and 
artistic interests are in church music necessarily identified. 
Then this postulate will also explain why the church 
was the nursery of modern music and why both nations 
and men often find their first artistic expression in 
church music, since religious emotions are among the 
first to become sufficiently definite to demand such an 
expression. A hymn, sung by a mass of genuine and 
earnest-minded people, inevitably makes a strong appeal 
to the artistic sense of the listener, however far he may be 
from sympathising with the trite sentiment of the words 
or the obvious banality of the music; whereas, what is 
known as ‘‘Cathedral chanting” usually lacks all such 
inspiration except to those who are attuned to the special 
form of religious devotion of which it is the symbol. This 
natural inspiration, which all feel, but none consciously 
strives for, is more readily present in a large body than in 
a small one. It is as if the minute germ of artistic 
feeling which exists deep down in the most prosaic of 
us, could only make an appreciable effect when joined 
with that of others, and when that is done on a sufficiently 








large scale, we discover that all are by nature artists, 
since all combine to impart to the words sung a nobility, 
of which one could not dream on merely reading them, 
while every melodic phrase is made instinct with life, and 
one is almost impelled to pronounce the tune to be a 
beautiful one. It is really this fact that has given so 
strong a case for congregational music in the well-worn 
discussion, which appears at every Church Congress or 
similar meeting, since at first sight it appears as though a 
little training necessarily kills this gleam of natural in- 
spiration without giving anything to compensate for its 
loss; and from their strong appreciation of the real 
artistic expression, churchmen, who are not always clear 
logicians, go on to glory in the feeble words and banal 
tunes of their hymns as sources of inspiration, not realising 
that the true artistic instinct that could breathe life into 
such things only requires education to express itself more 
perfectly through a more worthy medium. This brings us 
to the old question : what is education? And here I wish 
to do no more than point to an example of its effect upon 
church singing recently given in London at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

The London Church Choir Association is a collection of 
parish church choirs of only average ability (and the 
average is not a high one), who meet once a year under 
the dome of St. Paul’s for a united service, for which they 
have been rehearsed, and are conducted by Dr. Walford 
Davies. Their festival for this year took place on Thurs- 
day, October 28. Any one, who has had to deal withsuch 
forces either practically or even as a listener, knows how 
often the collection together of semi-trained bodies of 
singers results merely in the accentuation of common 
faults, but what strikes one in listening to the London 
Church Choir Association is, that Dr. Davies has somehow 
managed to shake them free of the conventionalities 
and faults of habit too often found “in quires and 
places where they sing,” and has restored that natural 
expression, which is found in more primitive forms of 
united church singing, and often lost when the musical 
aim becomes higher. This primitive artistic expression—I 
mean that of the rough and powerful kind that one hears 
in revivalist hymns and the like—is of course nothing else 
than the spontaneous and unconscious outcome of a 
strong religious emotion. Somehow, by dint of a personal 
enthusiasm combined with musicianship of the highest 
order, Dr. Davies manages to make this apparently un- 
wieldy body of singers sing music of great difficulty with 
that free and spontaneous spirit of devotion, which results 
in not a great technical achievement, but a great religious 
service, and therefore the highest form of art possible 
within the precincts of the Cathedral. I have by me the 
service books of the Association for the last three years. 
They contain such works as Wesley’s ‘ Wilderness,” 
Handel’s “ Worthy is the Lamb,” Beethoven’s “ Halle- 
lujah,”’ besides difficult settings of the Canticles and other 
pieces of service music. I was present at two out of the 
three of these services, and on each occasion the impres- 
sion was the same. Somehow the technical obstacles were 
overcome and forced into the background ; somehow the 
spirit of united expression of high things was brought fore- 
most so that it was impossible to miss the inner purport of 
it all; it was in fact religion expressed in music. This is 
of course the real aim of all earnest church musicians, but 
the pity of it is that there is such a tendency to substitute 
a formula for the reality. It is this that makes one 
religious body restrict their music to “‘ plain song”’ and 
another to Moody and Sankey’s hymns. The line of 
argument is the same and equally fallacious in both cases. 
A religious spirit actuated the composition of this type of 
music ; therefore let us use it and our church music will be 
filled with a religious spirit. By all means,if the religious 
spirit or the artistic spirit—they are here the same—was 
strong enough to produce a beautiful result, let us use 
music from either or any other source ; but the spirit must 
be expressed in the singing if church music is to become 
anything more than a formula; it is not to be attained by 
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rigid adherence to any rules of the ecclesiast’s or the 
musician’s invention. 

The first thing to be done, then, is to take hold of the 
spirit which gives birth to the most rudimentary forms of 
church or religious singing (I use the terms synonymously)— 
that spirit which at once produces an artistic expression of 
a religious ideal—and to keep that at all costs. An educa- 
tion which begins by losing sight of that in favour of some 
small technical acquirement, such as the counting of bars 
or the intonation of some chromatic progression, is no 
education, but an ignorant following of the letter that 
killeth. The true education will build upon this, adding 
to it a gradual mastery of technique until it becomes 
possible to sing music of more or less complexity in a way 
worthy both of the works themselves and of the purpose 
for which they are used. The unique occasion of a great 
service in St. Paul's Cathedral is, of course, a far different 
thing from the daily drudgery of parish church singing, and 
to attain and maintain anything like the same level there, 
would be far more difficult, and therefore a greater achieve- 
ment. The one does but point the way for the other, and 
since it is done with the same material, it is a better 
example than the most highly cultivated of Cathedral 
services. These latter are, as a rule, lamentably deficient 
in the spirit that giveth life; having too often lost sight 
of the necessary unity between the religious and artistic 
ideals in church music, they fail equally to attain either. 
But in parish church music there is more hope, since the 
spirit is there, and only needs calling to the front. It is 
very much to be wished that more frequent opportunities 
could be given to local choirs of joining forces to accom- 
plish what they cannot achieve alone. There are great 
practical difficulties, utilitarian needs of churches standing 
in the way, but the work of the London Church Choir 
Association is in the right direction, and may do much 
more to make church singing what it should be, the 
natural and artistic expression of the deepest and most 
intimate religious feeling. 

H. C. C. 








CORRESPON DENCE 


SIR THOMAS BROWNE'S SKULL. 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,—The sorry fate that has befallen the skull of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to which you refer in your issue of October 28, seems to me a 
matter which, in this, the tercentenary year of the great writer's birth, 
might well receive further attention. ‘The position of the citizens of 
Norwich in the matter is at least uliar. On the one hand they can 
claim to have honoured the memory of their greatest worthy by erect- 
ing a statue of him in their midst; on the other they are open to the 
reproach that they have for years allowed the skull of ‘‘ that fantastic 
old great man,” to borrow a phrase applied by Lamb to another of his 
masters, to remain an object of mere curiosity in one of their museums. 
But the matter is one that concerns others than the citizens of 
Norwich, and it is to be hoped that the world of English letters will 
realise that the retention of the relic in its present position is nothing 
less than a scandal. I would like therefore to be allowed to suggest 
that an ap’ signed by some of our eminent men of letters be pre- 
sented to the authorities of the Norwich Medical Museum asking that 
the skull may be restored to its former resting-place. I hope that the 
matter may be referred to again in your columns. 

November 1. C. H. Hf. 


HERONDAS III. 61-62 
To the Editor of THE ACADEMY 


S1r,—This locus vexatus, referred to in yours of this week, may be 
read dpeire, Havvi . . . ‘* to show P. to the moon of Acesaeus.”” Paoni 
eg ae ; variously written, and scanned uv - uv in “ Anthology”) was 
an Egyptian month, answering to — and in it cakes (ce\7jr7 is also 
a cake) in shape of asses were offered up, as now cakes are eaten in 
month of Moharram. In text, the moon-calf to be flogged has the 
cake of the ass (fool's cap); Acesaeus= Macedonian or Alexandrian, 
his “ full moon ” being “la lune ” of the French schoolboy jargon. 

Another explanation would be reading a word meaning “ light,” 
such as raydy—to translate ‘‘ showing light to the moon,” in sense of 
** painting the lily." 


Rennes University, November 6, H. H. Jounson, 





THE LYRICS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
To the Editor of Tut ACADEMY 


Six,—Reading your celightful article on the perfect lyric, I see 
there is no mention at all of Sir Walter Scott. Yet—whatever one 
may think about his longer pieces—has he not once or twice struck 
the lyric note almost perfectly? There is “ Proud Maisie,’’ and 
(although the refrain is heard) **County Guy” is full of exquisite 
—— and music, though, of course, far behind ‘‘ Ye banks and 

raes.”’ 

And, may I quote four lines of his which I have never seen printed, 
but which, in spite of a hint of grotesqueness, do seem to hold some of 
the haunting quality of the true classic : 

‘* The Herring he loves the merry moonlight 
And the Mackerel loves the wind, 
But the Oyster loves the dredging song 
For he comes of a gentler kind.”’ 
FFRIDA WOLFE. 


CHATTERTON'S LIFE AND WORKS 
To the Editor of Tuk ACADEMY 


Sir,— Popular knowledge of Chatterton’s life and works can 
scarcely be so limited as the paragraphs in your ‘ Literary Week ” of 
4th instant imply. Apart from several notable papers on Chatterton, 
which have appeared in various English and foreign reviews, as well 
as the comparatively recent biographies of him by Messrs. Martin, 
Wilson and Masson, his works have been issued of late years in cheap 
editions by Messrs. Griffith, Farran and Co., and W. Scott: by the 
last, in ‘‘ The Canterbury Poets” series, at a shilling. It is true that, 
with the exception of Dr. Wilson's and Mr, E. Bell's accurate bio- 
graphies and Dr. Skeat's scientific edition of the poems, the modern 
lives of the poet have been fiction and his works falsified. 

By papers in Harper's Magazine, the Athenaum, etc., I have shown 
that there is still much unused material for both a new life and a new 
edition of the works of Chatterton: much to supply and much to dis- 
card in both. My mother having spent her early life in closest com- 
munion with nearly all the persons of any standing in society who 
were personally acquainted with Chatterton, I have had unique 
opportunity for gaining a knowledge of his life and character. 
During the last twenty years I have compiled all available data about 
the poet, and shail speedily place the result of my investigations before 
the public, in the shape of an entirely new and faithful biography of 
him. 


November 7. Joun H. InGRam, 


POE, TENNYSON, WORDSWORTH 
To the Editor of Tue ACADEMY 


Sir,—‘' The noblest poet that ever lived,” was Poe’s eulogium of 
Tennyson ; but, as for Wordsworth, Poe had * no faith in him.’’ And 
the secret of that admiration and this aversion seems to have lain 
simply in Poe’s closer temperamental approach to Tennyson than to 
Wordsworth, 

Take the several attitudes of the three poets towards Death. Poe 
saw Death in its charnel-house aspect ; Tennyson regarded it through 
the distorting cloud of dust aroused, as it were, in his mind by the 
conflict of scientific with theological ideas; while Wordsworth, the 
truer child of Nature, viewed it as simply and naturally as the little 
ones who played, happy as the sunbeams, around their baby sister's 

rave. 

. Of course, Poe was right in accounting Tennyson a great and noble 
poet ; but he was lamentably wrong in disparaging Wordsworth. The 
morbid author of ‘‘The Conqueror Worm” could surely never have 
felt the ‘‘ sense sublime of something far more deeply interfused."’ Not 
for him were the “ round ocean and theliving air.'’ Owl-like he loved, 
in fancy, to haunt old ruins in the dark, or meditate in the dimness of 
a sullen evening by ‘‘ some sepulchre, remote, alone.’’ Many of his 
poems and most of his tales (not to impugn the intrinsic merits of 
either) are peculiarly gruesome and repellent. To turn from them to 
the “ woods and hills" of Wordsworth is like going forth amid the 
dew and sunshine of a midsummer’s morning after a night of horrid 
dreaming. 

Let it not be for a moment supposed that I suggest a similar mor- 
bidity in Tennyson. Far from it; but the haunting tone of pessimism 
so often dominant in Tennyson’s poems would be far more agreeable to 
the gloomy spirit of Poe than would be the quiet optimism of Words- 
worth, whom he despised because he could not understand. 

Of Tennyson, Poe said there was no poet “so little of the earth 
earthy” ; of himself he might have said there was none so unearthly, 
Some readers there may be who take a fearful delight in his neurotic 
writings; a minority, happy only when miserable, may sympathise 
with the croaking cry of “ Nevermore”’; but there must be many who 
think, with the writer, that Poe is too fond, like the ghouls in his 
“ Bells,” of “ rolling on the human heart a stone”’ ever to secure that 
affection which it is a poet's highest triumph to win, Great was his 
genius, but very unhappy was its bent; while his attitude towards 
Wordsworth speaks little for either Poe's judgment or his charity. 

November 6. J. B. Wattis, 
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MACAULAY’'S NEW ZEALANDER 
To the Editor of Tut AcaDEmMy 


Sir,—If the correspondents who have during the past weeks been 
painfully discovering parallels to Macaulay's New Zealander in 
Shelley, Henry Kirke White, Mrs. Barbauld, and Horace Walpole, 
will turn to Chambers's ‘* Cyclopedia of English Literature,”’ vol. iii., 
page 371, they will see, in addition to these well-known anticipations, 
three others noted : one by Macaulay himself in a review of Mitford's 
‘History of Greece ’’ in 1824; one from the “ Roman Conversations” 

Joseph Wilcocks, F.S.A., published in 1797 and almost certainly 
known to an omnivorous reader like Macaulay ; and one from Volney's 
“Les Ruines,'’ quite unquestionably known to him. 

Wilcocks foresaw ‘foreigners 2000 years hence sailing up the 
Thames in search of antiquities,’ passing ‘‘ through some arches, in 
the broken bridge,”’ and viewing ‘‘ with admiration the still remaining 
porticoes of St. Paul's.’ Volney also—seventeen years after Horace 
Walpole—made a traveller come hereafter to ‘‘ the banks of the Seine, 
the Thames, or the Zuider Zee,’’ “ seat himself on silent ruins, and 
bemoan in solitude the ashes of Nations and the memory of their 
greatness.” 

W. W. 
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Poor, Agnes Blake. Under Guiding Stars. Putnams, 5s. 

Townshend, R. B., and Dorothea. The Bride ofa Day. Allen, 6s. 

Macnaughtan, S. A Lame Dog's Diary, Heinemann, 6s. 

Molander, Harold. Zhe Fortune-Hunter. Heinemann, 6s. 

Crawford, F. Marion. Soprano; a Portrait. Macmillan, 6s. 

Moore, George. Zhe Lake. Heineniann, 6s. 

Kingsley, Florence M. The Xesurrection of Cynthia Day. Hodder & 

Stoughton, 6s. 

Cleeve, Lucas. The Progress of Priscilla. Unwin, 6s. 

Atherton, Gertrude. The Travelling Thirds. Harpers, 6s. 

Brown, Alice. Paradise. Constable, 6s. 

O'Donnell, Elliott. The Unknown Depths. Greening, 6s. 

Ludlow, James M. Sir Raoul. Oliphant, Anderson, 6s. 

Bell, J.J. A/r. Lion of London, and Some Affairs of the Heart. 
Stoughton, §s. 

De La Pasture, Mrs. Henry. 
Comedy. Smith, Elder, 6s. 

Henderson, M. Sturge. A/ter His Kind. Duckworth, 6s. (See p. 1177.) 

Vernéde, R. E. The Pursuit of Mr. Faviel. Alston Rivers, 6s. 

Fox, John, Jnr. Blue Grass and Rhododendron, Constable, 6s. net. 


Hodder & 


The Man from America: a Sentimental 


Carey, Rosa Nouchette. A Passage /erilous. New edition. Macmillan 
3s. 6d, 
Gould, Nat. The Selling Plater. Long, 2s. 
HISTORY. 
Frazer, ].G. Lectures on the Early History of the Kingship. Macmillan 
8s. 6d. net. 


(Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Camibridge, in the Lert term, 1905, 
under the title ‘* The Sacred Character and Magical Functions of King 
in Early Seciety.”) 

Indian Record series: Bengal in 1756-1757. Edited, with notes and an 
histcrical introduction, by S.C. Hill. 3 vols. Murray, 36s. net. 

{A selection of pliblic and private papers dealing with the affairs of the 


British in Bengal curing the reign of Siraj-Uddaula.] 











James, David H. The Siege of Port Arthur. 
Bradley, A.G. Jn the March and Borderland of Wales. Constable, 10s. 6d. 


U twin, tos. 6d. net. 


net. 
LITERATURE. 
Pricr, Matthew. Poems on Several Occasions. The text edited by A. R. 
Waller. Cambridge University Press, 4s, 6d. net. ‘ 
Robertson, J. M. Did Shakespeare Write ‘‘ Titus Andronicus”? Watts, 


. net. 
Brooke, Stopford A. On Ten Plays of Shakespeare. Constable, 7s. 6d. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Morris, Sir Lewis. Zhe New Ramdler. Longmans, 6s. 6d. net. (See p.1172.) 
Lang, Andrew. The Secret of the Totem. Longmans, ros. 6d. net. 
[A sequel to the ‘‘ Social Origins and Primal Law,” published some three 

years ago, by Mr. Lang and Mr. J. J. Atkinson.) 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter. Longmans, 
12s, 6d. net. 

Nicoll, W. Robertson. The Day-Book of Claudius Clear, Hodder & Stough- 
ton, 3s. 6d. 

Champney, Elizabeth W. Xomance of the French Abbeys. Putnams, 15s. 
net 


Howells, W. D. London Films. Harpers, 10s. 64. q 
Thoughts on Life and Religion. ‘‘ An aftermath from the writings of the Right 
onourable Professor Max Miiller.” By his wife. Constable, 2s. 6d. 

net, 

Lang, Andrew. Zhe Clyde Alystery. MacLehose, 4s. 6d. net. 

Gordon, Thomas, Creed and Civilisation. Francis Griffiths, 5s. net. 

McSpadden, J. Walker. Stories from Wagner. Harrap, 2s. 6d. 

Howell, H. L. Stories from Greek History. Retold from Herodotus. Harrap, 
2s. 6d. 

Abbott, J. H. M. An Outlander in England. Methuen. : 

McLaughlin's New Dictionary. English-French and French-English. 
Siegle. 

Kernahan, Coulson, 

Morgan, C. Lloyd, 





Visions. Hodder & Stoughton, ss. 
The Interpretation of Nature. Bristol : Arrowsmith, 2s. 


net. 

Fifty Years of Failure. Confessions of an optimist. Smith, Elder, tos. 6d. 
net. 

Twain, Mark. Editorial Wild Oats. Uarpers, 2s. net. 

Smith, Horace. /nter/udes. Macmillan, 5s. 

(Fourth series, os three essays and some verses.] ’ 

Schnabel, Carl. AHandboo % Metallurgy. Translated by Henry Louis., 
Second edition. Vol.i. Macmillan, 2§s. net. 

Clerk, Agnes M. The System of the Stars. Secondedition, A. & C. Black, 


20s. net. 
McSpadden, J. Walker. Shakesperian Synopses. Chapman & Hall, as. 6d. 
t 


net. 
Small, Abion W. General Sociology. Unwin, 18s. net. 
(An exposition of the main development in sociological theory from Spencer 
to Ratzenhofer.) 
Ley, J. W. T. 
Constable, F.C. 


The Bos Birthday Book. Chapman & Hall, 3s. 6d, net. 
Poverty and Hereditary Genius. Fifield, 2s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
Beebe, C. William. Two Bird-Lovers in Mexico. Constable, tos, 6d. net. 
Putterson, A. H. Nature in Eastern Norfolk. Methuen, 6s. 
Burroughs, John. Ways of Nature. Constable, 5s, net. 
Selous, Edmund. 7T%e Bird-Catcher in the Shetlands. Dent, ros. 6d. net. 
Pictures from Nature. By Cherry and Richard Kearton. Cassell, ros. 6d. 
net. 
[A portfolio of fifteen photographs of birds and beasts at home. An édéfion 
yy luxe is also issued at £2 2s. net, each picture being signed by the 
photographer. | 
POETRY. 
Wynne, C. Whitworth. Poems and Plays. Kegan Paul, 7s, 6d. net. 
Godfrey's Quest: a fantastic poem. By Lady Lindsay. Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d. 
net. 
Savage, Minot J. America to England, and other Poems, Putnams, 6s. 
Ware, gene D. The Guarding of a Goddess. Gay & Bird, 3s. net. ' 
Hunt, Mrs. T. Sterry. /n Bohemia, with Studies for Poems. Gay & Bird, 
s. 6d. net. 
The Last Poems of Richard Watson Dixon, D.D. Frowde, 3s. 6d. net. 
A Book of Verse. By Lady Magnus. Routledge, 2s. 6d. net. 
Street, Lilian. Shadow and Gleam. Elkin Mathews, 2s. 6d. net. , 
Colborne, Hubert S.C. A/ter-Dinner Ballads, and The Maiden. Greening, 


2s. 
Rickett, Leonard A. Poems of Love and Nature. Longmans, 35. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS. 

Bibliotheca Romanica : Ribliothéque F: angaise—Moliére, Le Misanthrope and 
Les Femmes Savantes; Corneille, Le: Cid; Descartes, Discours de Ja 
Methode ; Restif de la Brettonne, L’an 2000. Bibli: teca Italiana—Dante, 
Divina Commedia I.: Inferno. Boccaccio, Decameron /.: Prima girnaia. 
Biblioteca Espaitola—Calderon, Za Vida ¢s Suefo. Biblioteca Portugueza 
—Camées, Os Lusiadas. Strassburg: Heitz, m.4o. 

George Eliot's Silas Marner. Illustrated by C. E. Brock. Dent. _ 

Thackeray's Henry Esmond. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson, Macmillan, 6s. 

Lever's Charles O'Malley. Illustrated by Phiz. Macmillan, 3s. 6d 

Gissing’s Private Pepers of Henry Ryecroft.. Constable, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Poems of Juhn Henry Newman. The Sacred Treasury. Lane, 2s. net. 

Tennyson's M/aud. Flowers of Parnassus. Lare, ts. net. 

Sainte-Beuve, C. A. Profils Anglais. Les classiques francais. ‘Dent, 1s. 6d. 
net. 

Salt, H. S. Percy Bysshe Shelley: Poet and Pioneer, 


THBOLOGY. 

McFayden, John Edgar. An /ntroduction to the Old Testament. 
Stoughton, 6s. 

Jordan, Louis H. Comparative Religion: its Genesis and Growth. T.& T. 
Clark, 12s. net. 

Inskip, James Theodore. Zhe Pastoral Idea. Macmillan, 6s. 

Reid, W. A. Christian Prayer. Blackwood, 5s. 1 et. . 

Heaton, W. Our Own English Bible: its Translators and their Work. 
Fr.ncis Griffiths, 5s. net. 





Fifield, 2s. net. 


Hodder & 
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Bruce, W.S. Social a of Christian Morality. CroaliGectures. Hodder 
& 9g oy ros. net. , 

Essays on Ti ical Questions of the Day. By Methbers of ‘the 

niversity of e. fdited by Henry Battlay Swete. Macmillan, 

12s. net. 


Westcott, Brooke Foss. 7A Wistory of the English Bidle. Third edition, 
revised by William Adis Wright. Macmillan, 12s, 6d. 
Young, T. Dinsdale. Tse Enthusiasm Of God. Hodder & Stoughton, 3s. 6a. 


[A selection of sermons. ]> 
Testimony of St. Paul to Christ. Hodder & 


Knowling, R. J. The 
Stoughton, ros. 6d. net. 

[An attempt to estimate the of St. Paul's testi in relation to the 
life of the Gospels an@ to the life of the Chiirch. some remarks dn 
the validity of the décuments on which thesé relations are baséd.} 

Ferries, . The Growth of Christian Faith. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
7s. 6d. net. 
Blount, Godfrey. The Science of Symbols. Fifield, 2s, 6d. net. 


TOPOGRAPAY AND TRAVEL. 
The Italian Lakes. Painted ‘by ‘Bila 'Da Cine; Gesctibed by Richard Bagot 
Black, 20s, net. . 
Watson, W.J. Place Names of Ross and Cromarty. Inverness: The Northern 
Counties Printing & Publishing Co., 








THE BOOKSHELF 


The Royal Forests of England. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., F.5.A, 
The Antiquary's Books. (Methuen, 7S. 6d. net.)—This account of the 
Royal Forests of England is of peculiar interest to-day when a 

for the afforestation of Ireland has been warmly advocated by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell as a means for answering one of the Irish qr. 
—the question of depopulation. But whatever interest the ‘ neg 
story” of the forests, once so widely developed and with ‘so great ah 
influence on our social and economic life, may have, it owes more 

it to the telling in Dr. Cox's book. The presentment is severe and 
concise to a fault; the text reads like a footnote in large type, No 
doubt in the “ heartless work” of cutting down by more than one half 
the material gathered for the book, large sacrifices must have been 
made of colour and human interest as well as of the records of entire 
forests, for, as Dr. Cox says, it would have been enough to have 
found original materials sufficient to fill a separate volume for almost all 
of the forests named. The result is such crowding and prominence of 
detail that we cannot see the royal forests for the trees. But if the 
book is not very readable, it is learned, and speaks of immense 
research, Very little is made of the personal and social side of 
hunting and its extraordinary prominence in the days when it was 
held that none but those devoted to the chase could become great or 
attain a green old age; or of its influence upon all classes from our 
kings and queens down to the irrepressible gentlemen who indulged 
themselves in the ‘‘rude Gothic" sport of night potiching and de- 
scended to Steal the king’s 4éer. We have ah ‘interesting picture of 
these self-styled ‘‘ Deer Hunters ” Of Cratiborhe Chase in their beehive 
caps and ctimbrous wadded jackets. Sdme of the illustrations are of 
great interest; otiers from manuscripts are inadequate. A notable 
defect in the book is the lack of any maps, and it is a pity that the text 
should be marred by many clerical errors. On page 67 Northumber- 
land should be Northamptonshire ; page 62, the date 1541 should be 
i841; the first edition of Gervase Markham's “Country Cofttent- 
ttfents”’ is 1611 not 1615 ; and the manuscript of Twici, printed by Sir 
Henry Dryden, was not the Gyfford, as stated by Dr. Cox, but an 
earlier one in the French language in the Phillips library ; and Blane 
- ons seas as the author of “‘ The Gentleman’s Recreation” instead 
of Blome. 


“ The great heart of the —- "is a hackneyed phrase, but it is to 
the great heart of the people, presumably, that we owe the second im- 
pression of Baron Suyematsu's The Risen Sun (Constable, 12s. 6d. net). 
As a people we seem to feel an imperative need, from time to time, to 
take some or other nation to cur’bosom. A year and eight months ago, 
on the outbreak of war, the Japanese was the favoured race, and or 
much-vautited sense of chi\.iry and justice found expression in excited 
panegyrics of the winning, and fierce denunciations of the losing, 
side. For ourselves, we admire the Japanese, ‘but our admiration is 
tempered by rm ition of ‘their Geficiencies, and we hape that if a 
third impression of his book Be calfed for, Baron Suyematsu, remem- 
bering the exalted mdral @ to which his nation has risen in the 
eyes of the world, will endeavour to distribtite his praise and his blame 
a little more fairly, We are not, in this Review, concerned with 
politics ; we are concerned witn history, and “‘ The Risen Sun ” would 
gain in historical accuraty if a perhaps hatural bias—or, should we 
Say, predisposition ?—were eliminated. 


Puvis de Chavanhes. By Arsétie Alexandre. (Newnes’ Art Library, 
38. 6d.)—The new vdlume of this most uSeftll and instructive series 
will be all the niore welcome because it deals with an artist whose 
best work, from its very nature, *#ust #émiain unknown to the large 
section of art-lovérs who have mever crossed the Channel. The late 
M. Puvis de Chavamnies, ough essentially an original observer of 
nature, was deephy influenced by the‘great Itafians of the Renaissance, 
but, like Watts, he was moved more by their frescoes than by their 
altar-pieces, and, again lnk Waits, he craved for walls to decorate. 
Fh: nea wiser in these matters than England, granted the artist his 
— and the result was those noble designs for the Pantheon and 

bonne at Paris, for the great gallery at Lyons, and for many other 
public buildings in Paris and the Departments, Even robbed of their 





peculiar delicate colour the works réprodiced in this volume make 
manifest the dignity of the artist’s o tion, his su e skill in 
grouping, his free and powerful draughtsmanship, and his wonderful 
eye for balance and decorative effect. To some his favourite floating 
figures may seem too well supportéd by clouds of a certain solidity, 
but they always give the requisite contrast to the still figures, while the 
os reduced size of the reproductions tend to make these and other 
gures appear stiffer than they actually look in colour. The story of 
the artist's straggles against an unappreciative public, his aims and 
opinions in the practice of painting, together with many charming 
glimpses of his winning personality, are given suggestively and sym- 
pathetically by M. Arséne Alexandre in his prefatory note. When we 
read that “his ruling inspiration was to r sent the ennobling of 
man by knowledge,”’ when we hear of his generous gift to Amiens, of 
his determination to carry out great paintings in the grand style at his 
own expense if no commission was forthcoming, we are reminded of 
the many parallels that exist between the artistic aims and working 
lives of Puvis de Chavannes and our own great master, G. F. Watts. 


It would be interesting to know exactly how many. books about 
Napoleon have been published, and how many about people who have 
been br aght back from the grave, as it were, to throw ‘ sidelights"’ 
on the Emperor. We should have thought that from the Duchesse 
d’ Abrantésand M. de Norvins down to M. Joseph Turquan, we had had 
a sufficiency of biographers of Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte, King of 
Westphalia, libertine and, as his brother called him, polisson. Mr. 
Philip Walsingham Sergeant, however, would seem not to agree with 
us, and in The Burlesque Napoleon (Werner Laurie, tos, 6d. net) he 
sketches once more what he calls ‘‘ the curious doubly meteoric career, 
from street urchin to King, and again from ruined exile to Prince 
Imperial and Marshal of France, of one . . . who in his own eyes 
was every inch a King.” The book adds nothing to the sum of our 
knowledge of the period, and details of the life of a man whose chief 
claim to remembrance is that, in Mr. Sergeant's words, he was a 
‘¢ monumer tal rake,"’ do not appeal to us. 


Franciscan Legends in Italian Art. By Emma Gurney Salter. (Dent, 
4s. 6d. net.)—Miss Salter is already known by her translation of St. 
Bonaventura's “ Life of St. Francis of Assisi” in the Temple Classics, 
and to that work the volume now before us makes a good companion. 
Although it consists largely of catalogues of pictures, frescoes, friezes, 
stained glass groups and so forth, it is not designed chiefly as a 
historical study of the works of art with which it deals; its main 
interest is for the Franciscan student. Fortunately the two interests 
—the artistic and the purely antiquarian—are not infrequently com- 
bined, a notable instance of this combination being the famous set of 
frescoes by Giotto and his pupils in the Upper Church at Assisi. But 
the representations of Francis, his followers and indeed all things 
Franciscan, and the influence of the Saint in éarly Italian art 
generally, are followed up and chronicled with a pertinacity and 
thoroughness which only the special student can appreciate. We see 
first all the pictures by the earlier artists who took the incidents which 
they painted from the first lives of the Saint; then those works in 
which he is shown in the company of the Holy Family or the Trinity ; 
then, as he grows more and more legendary, those later productions 
which deal more especially with miracles, worked either during his 
lifetime or, more often, after his death, either by his appearance on 
the scene (as for instance in the restoration to life of the Spini child, 
by Domenico Ghirlandajo), or through the influence of relics or places 
made holy by him. Next comes a list of representations of the most 
famous Franciscan saints, a short study of Franciscan churches, and 
lastly a chapter dealing with the treatment of the subject in sculpture, 
mostly devoted to the Della Robbia. As we have said, this is not a 
critical study of the painters; but no one can study the Franciscan 
elements in painting without gaining a certain knowledge of the early 
development ofthat art. For that humble and saintly personage, the 
“ poverel di Dio” —whom Renan calls a sordide mendiant—was uncon- 
sciously the greatest Macenas the world has ever known; and the 
great artistic revival which originated with the building of the church 
at Assisi was but one of the many expressions which his immense 
personal influence found in the Middle Ages. 


The Siege and Fall of Port Arthur. By W. Richmond Smith. (Nash, 
12s. 6d, net.)—Mr. Richmond Smith’s book is a narrative, illustrated 
with photographs, which to a certain extent will be useful. It is of a 
class which has become common since the invention of the war corre- 
spondent (the author was correspondent of the Associated Press and of 
Reuter’s Telegram Company), and cannot pretend to the title of 
history.: there are too many superlatives in the book for that. It con- 
tains, however, much that the real historian of the war may value if 
he can manage to sift the facts. Mr. Richmond Smith is too ardent a 
journalist to be a writer uf military history. His pen appears to be 
readier than his thoughts. His logic is faulty, and his conclusions are 
not for that reason to be compared with his undoubted powers of 
observation and description. To take one example will be sufficient. 
** Beri-beri,” he says, ‘is caused by a steady rice diet,” and on the 
next page, after describing the treatment of rice to prevent fermenta- 
tion, he gives his views on the causes of dysentery and typhoid. He 
must needs be a brave man to be a war correspondent, but physical 
valour is as nothing compared with the moral courage of the layman 
who thus lays down the laws which doctors, knowing their ignorance, 
are afraid to frame. The author’s account of what he saw of the 
fighting is both interesting and graphic, but if he has studied military 
history or followed the lines of any other war his modesty has 
restrained him from acquainting his readers of the fact, 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 
Incorporated) ASSURANCE 


Fire, Life, Sea, Annuities, 
Accidents, 
Employers’ Liability. 

The Corporation is poruteeus to act as 


Executor of Wills, Trustee of 
Wills and Settlements. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO 


ANNUITANTS WHEN HEALTH 1S IMPAIRED. 


(A.D. 1720. 





For full Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
West End Office: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF ESSAYS BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ OBITER DICTA.” 
Now ready in crown 8vo, appropriately bound, price 5s. net. 


IN THE NAME OF THE BODLEIAN 


AND OTHER ESSAYS, 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

This new Volume consists of a series of bright Essays on literary subjects 
in the author's attractive manner. Among them may be mentioned an 
appreciation of Locker Lampson, entitled ‘‘ A Connoisseur,’ in which some 
interesting personal details of that eminent Collector's life and pursuits are 





given. 

ContENnTs.—Bodley’s Library—Bookworms—Confirmed Read:rs—First Editions—Gossip in 
a Library—Librarians at Play—Lawyers at Play—The Non-Jurors—Lord Chesterfield—The 
Ts — Boswell as Biographer—Old Pleasure Gardens— Old Booksellers—A Few 

ords about Copyright—‘ Hannah More” once More—Arthur Young—1 homas Paive—Charles 
Bradlaugh—Disraeli ex re/atione Sir William Fraser—A Connoisseur—Our Great Middle Class— 
Tar and Whitewash—Itineraiies— FE pitaphs—Hansard—Contempt of Court—Edward VII., Cap. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED VOLUME ON THE LITERARY 
CHARACTERS OF THE LAKE COUNTRY. 


In crown 8vo, tastefully printed and bound, price 66. 


LITERARY CELEBRITIES OF THE LAKE DISTRICT. 
By FREDERICK SESSIONS. 
“The volume is intelligently written, well illustrated, and attractively bound.”-—Record 
“The book is one tosend the visitor away to the Lake District with renewed iest, and 
enhance his glowing recollectious when he returns.""—Pad/ Mall Gaseite. 
A USEFUL WORK FOR WRITERS GENERALLY. 


In crown 8vo, printed on antique paper, and suitably bound, price 2e. 6d. net 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF THE AUTHOR. Being 
Practical Hints on Literary Work. By C. E. HEISCH. 


* As an introduction to the decpor study of the subject the book will afford pleasant reading 
to those who are thinking of interesting themselves in the pursuit of literature.”—7he Author. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PaterNosTeR Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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